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“UNITY AND PUBLICITY.” 


“J thought it an Undertaking suitable to the Nature of Man, who is not born merely for himself, but likewise for that of his 
Fellow-Creatures, to publish the Designs of those Structures,in the Collection of what I have employed so many years, and exposed 


myself to such various Dangers ; . . 


. . Thus Men by degrees will learn to lay aside the extravagant Abuses, the barbarous Inventions, 


and needless Expence, and what is of greater Importance, to prevent the various and fiequent Ruin to which many Fabricks have been 


expos’d yy 


HE quotation which serves as a text to this article, 
from the preface of Palladio’s “‘ Architecture,”’ 
indicates the high value set by that renowned 
architect upon publicity. 

The value of the printing press as a means 
of enlightening public opinion was quickly appreciated. Its 
invention was a ‘notable factor in the development of the 
Renaissance, when it became a most important medium for 
disseminating the knowl2dge acquired at all ages. As 
now understood, the Press is indeed a power tin the world. 
Read daily, almost hourly, by all classes with extraordinary and 
sustained interest, there are few doors closed to its influences. 
It affects the views of every civilized country and has been held 
responsible for almost every good and evil influence around us. 
The aid of the Press has been sought by all the belligerents 
throughout the war, and it has been systematically used to 
arouse patriotism, to enlist sympathy and to expound the 
various policies and aspirations of the different nations. 
For the promotion and advancement of architectural ideals 
the Press has not received the attention it deserves-; and yet, 
with its help, the walls of apathy and indifference may be 
scaled, interest awakened, and the community led to appreciate 
architecture at its true worth. In view of its vast potentiality 
we believe that consideration should be given by the ruling 
Councils of the profession to the question of its wider use. 

Individual Publicity. 

As regards individual publicity, the policy of the architec- 
tural societies has been definite and precise. Advertising has 
hitherto been proscribed as inconsistent with the true canons 
of professional propriety. Such a decision was both intelligible 
and reasonable in the past. Professional societies were estab 
lished largely to promote good fellowship and esprit de corps. 
Members associated because of recognised qualifications they 
had attained, and if, in the process of making personal appeals 
any invidious distinctions had been made, the harmony 
which prevails at the present time might have been destroyed. 
_ But rules and regulations framed for the old order are 
inapplicable and inappropriate to the new. An inevitable 
change has taken place. The complexity of modern life has 
not only made it. impossible, but undesirable to regard the 
individual in the former réle of an isolated entity. Individualism 
has been carried to an extreme and its limitations have been 
vividly brought home to each one of us. In the rude experiences 
of war, those who have merged their identity for the good of 
the nation, have best proved their worth and vindicated their 
faith in patriotism. In these crucial times, he who has not 
succeeded in finding place in some activity of the State, drifts 
functionless, aimless and forlorn, like a soul in purgatory. 
The national conception of duty calls for united allegiance 
in professional as well as in national life, and applies with 
superlative foree to one’s own vocation, which, rightly, looms 
large in the mental vision as a paramount obligation of life. 
Such a belief calls for constant self-sacrifice and connotes the 
generous bestowal of time and talents for the good of the 
profession as a whole. 


Architectural Societies and Publicity. 
Although we hold that the individual practitioner should 
not advertise, we believe that much might be done to improve 
the position of architects if the architectural societies would 
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themselves undertake the. task. Propaganda and publicity 
are closely allied. There is no occasion to define wherein the 
difference lies, but both have been persistently and vividly 
employed by many eminent organisations with great advantage 
to the community and to themselves. Publicity cannot be 
ignored by a profession that has had so much cause |to 
complain of the neglect of the public. 

The American Institute of Architects, the representative 
architectural society of the most advanced of the world’s 
democracies, apprehending no doubt that conditions have 
changed, has relaxed its rules governing advertisement. Doubt- 
less its members realised that a society constituted with the 
avowed object of encouraging and promoting architecture 
could not reasonably pursue a policy of silence in face of the 
violent competition which has confronted the profession in 
recent years. A feeling seems to have been engendered that 
it is an imperative duty for all professional societies to secure, 
if not extend, their field of operations. Architects can no 
longer afford to remain quiescent, but must endeavour to 
apprise the public of the various services which the profession 
is best qualified and anxious to perform. 

Any appeal which is forthcoming should not be limited to 
those of “ artistic’ tastes and esthetic inclinations. Archi- 
tecture concerns every civilised being, so closely is it identified 
with life. Its value, although widely manifested, is not 
adequately .expressed' in our buildings and surroundings. 
Banal ugliness most prevails in thé ordinary concerns of life. 
There is too little evidence in most of the buildings of the 
community of any desire to transcend mere utilitarian needs, 
and the more important edifices of State and municipality bear 
witness of little but material power. 

Those architects who are inspired by a fervent desire to 
participate in the people’s advancement. will receive that 
inspiration which is a concomitant of good work. The sincere 
interest and enthusiasm which springs from personal contact 
with humanity should inspire a happier treatment of architec- 
tural projects. Schools and hospitals should acquire a more 
genial and prepossessing appearance, industrial edifices and 
towns a more generous character. All life is endowed with 
instincts for beauty and the noxious and unwholesome element 
of building now contaminating both town and country should 
disappear. In a former article we dealt with the development and 
consolidation of those special departments into which archi- 
tectural services have naturally been sub-divided. We 
ventured to suggest that strong and representative committees 
of specialists could best promote and advance these. The 
practitioners most familiar with the various subjects should be 
the advocates who made these services better known. It is to 
be hoped that the improved efficiency resulting from associated 
and co-ordinated labour should result in popular approval and 
support and that architectural employment should be extended 
to wider spheres of action. 

We have proposed the adoption of methods which have 
commended themselves in business, and which have there 
proved efficacious. These should surely not be inadmissible 
or detrimental to a calling so intimately concerned as is archi- — 
tecture with human endeavour and-militant life. A profession 
which is bound by convention is dead. ‘‘ We must find out 
truth for ourselves, becoming first initiates and finally masters 


in the Guild of Life.” 
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NOTES. 


Architects, HE memorial service to 
| andthe architects who have fallen 
_ Wer. ic in the war, held last week at 
St. George’s Church, Hanover-sq. (see p. 
401), was attended by a representative 
gathering, except, we think, in regard 
to the relatives of the deceased soldiers, 
who doubtless in many cases felt that 
the service would have been too much 
of an ordeal. The list of architectural 
victims is, we fear, not yet fully com- 
plete ; but it is long enough already to 
oppress our thoughts with the severe 
loss we have sustained from a profes- 
sional point of view, in addition to the 
well-loved comrades who have gone 
from us for ever. To none more than 
to ourselves can the deaths of our brave 
and gifted architects come with most 


‘poignant regret, and we here record 


our deep sympathy with all their sor- 
rowing relatives and friends. 





WE hope steps will be taken 
Architects hy architects to formulate 
and War the views of the fessi 
Memorials. presse 
on the subject of war me- 
morials, with projects for which we 
appear likely to be inundated. It 
would seem strange that the advice 
and assistance of the architectural 
profession should not be considered 
of the ‘first importance. The one 
supreme imperial war memorial will, 
doubtless,‘be evolved with the requisite 
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St. Gereon, Cologne. 
[The four illustrations of Cologne buildings 


‘which are given this week will be of interest 


now that our troops are occupying the 
city.—ED. ] 
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amount of support and Government 
recognition before long, and it will be 
an unfortunate matte1 if the committee 
which will have to be appointed to 
see ii carried out does not fully represent 
the architectural profession. A perti- 
nent letter on the subject by Mr. 
McArthur Butler appeared in our last 
issue. 





Lorp Harcourt has called 
Our Closed attention in the columns of 
Museums, the Times to the desire of 
“our Dominion, Colonial, 
and American guests’’ to see something 
of the great collections of which they 
have heard much ; and it should be a 
matter for our regret, as well as for theirs, 
if they have to go home unsatisfied, 
because departmental clerks and gi1l- 
typists are in possession of the British 
Museum, the National Portrait Gallery, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
London Museum, and Hertford House 
(which might as well be called the 
Wallace Museum), and must not be 
disturbed. . Parliamentary electors 
might do worse than make this a test 
question for candidates this week, as 
it is ridiculous that our museums should 
still be closed. Whatever reason there 
may have been in the past for closing 
them to the public, we are satisfied that 
there is little now. 





by. od. Tae decision of the Imperial 
Bf2War, War Graves Committee that 
i. Graves. ," all soldiers’ graves in the 
bo» S84. various theatres of war 
must be absolutely uniform in size and 
style of headstone will be disapproved 
by avast numbet of sorrowing relatives. 
If anything could have been done to 
redeem the appalling monotony which 
would be created by these thousands of 
graves one would have been glad to see 
it, especially if it were the meaus of 
affording some little consolation to 
countless mourners. The nation, of 
course, treats all these myriad graves 
with equal honour, but it is a hard 
saying that the foot rule is to override 
the sympathies of a whole nation. The 
special design which is to be prepared 
for the regimental or other “‘ convenient 
unit ’”’ will be no substitute or consola- 
tion for the lack of individual expres- 
sion within strictly defined limits of size 
and cost. Meantime, as-the full signifi- 
cance of the great conflict and its issue 
is borne in upon us, the stream of 
memorial schemes flows in increasing 
volume to such an extent thatthe 
economist sees in it endless chances for 
beneficent enterprise, whilst the artist 
cannot help wondering how far the in- 
spiring fervour will find ? adequate 
artistic expression. One issue emerges 
more definitely as time goes on, and that 
is the supreme importance of an ade- 


quate Imperial Memorial which shall , 


symbolize for future years what we 
have endured and fought to obtain. 
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THE: satisfaction so gener. 
Georgian ally expressed that the Lon. 
London. don County Council hag 
decided to extend the dura. 
tion of life of the charming egy 
Georgian houses in North-street, Wes¢. 
minster, suggests the question whether 
steps cannot be taken to reclaim other 
streets of old houses, as was dove with 
those in question. There are, in differ. 
ent parts of London, several streets of 
Georgian houses which have fallen 
from their old-time high estate, ang | 
the commercial success which has 
attended the restoration of Cowley- 
street, North-street, and Barton-street 
suggests that, even as a _ business 
proposition, it might be a very paying 
investment carefully and sympatheti- 
cally to restore these old houses. This 
done, we feel sure good tenants at 
good rents could easily be found for 
them, for there are plenty of educated 
people who know and love old houses 
with their old-world fascination, who 
would be delighted to come and live 
in them. That fact is clearly estab- 
lished by the desire there is to dwell 
in the Georgian quarter of Westminste1, 
It is not many years ago since these 
houses had fallen to a very low social 
level, yet now they are among the 
most sought-after in all London, and 
are the homes of people of the best 
social position, known especially for 
their taste and artistic perceptions. 
And their friends envy them, and 
would like to live there too. 





At a luncheon of American 

a any trade editors, which took 
Sechetiin place a few days ago in 
Printing House-square, some 

interesting and flattering remarks were 
made on British industrial concerns, 





Apostle’s Church, Cologne. 
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Eigelsteiner-gate, Cologne. 


and a good deal was said as to 
the importance of technical schools, 
research institutions, and the need of 
increased production. Considerable 
attention has been given to factory 
design in this country in recent years, 
and we are glad to note the remarks 
made by some of the speakers at the 
luncheon, One of the speakers, 
Mr. Beacroft, said :— 

The most amazing thing we have observed in 
the great war industries is the great attention 
you have given to the workers. Men and 
women are largely creatures of environment, 
and if we want to get the best out of them we 
must give them the most desirable environment. 
In that respect the factories which we have 
seen show a wonderful improvement over those 
that we visited several years ago. A great 
many of your factories are object-lessons to 
the world. During the dark days of this week 
we have been in huge factories, some employing 
10,000 and 20,000 workers, and the iighting 
conditions were so good that not a single 
electric light was necessary. We found out 
many years ago that the efficiency of the 
worker was much greater under natural than 
artificial light. In the great period of rifalry 
and competition which is ahead of us, that wil 
work towards greater productivity of the worker. 
We must tale a greater interest in the worker 
than we have ever done before, because we 
want greater efficiency out of the worker. 


We are glad to have this testimony 
from America, as we believe that many 
of our national activities are being 
conducted on right lines. 





ities Tue pollution of the atmo- 
ollution sphere in large t 
of the °Phere in our large towns, 
Atmosphere, due principally to the con- 
sumption of coal, has long 

been the subject of complaint. Its bad 
effects on both the physical:and mental 
health of the population—the lowering 
ot vitality, the loss of efficiency—have 
been fully realised. Regulations have 
been made and public-spirited societies 
and individuals have again and again 
protested, but though some improve- 
ment has resulted, we still have dark 
brown fogs in London, and the Black 
Country is still black. Perhaps nothing 
else Was to be expected from efforts to 
retleve the symptoms of the complaint 
Without dealing with its cause; and 
perhaps no town has been in a position 
to pay the price of a complete cure by 
siving up the consumption of coal. 
Recent proposals, however, suggest that 
What could not be done for the sake of 
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pure atmosphere in our large industrial 
towns may now be accomplished out of 
consideration for the necessity of coal 
conservation. In the future we ‘are 
told coal will not be distributed 
for consumption in its natural state. 
It will be treated chemically at the 
pit, various valuable ingredients 
extracted and the 1efuse—coke and 
gas—distributed for burning where 
required. Apart from economy, this 
should relieve our transport system 
and lead to the abolition of the coal 
yards and gas manufacturing plant that 
disfigure so many of our towns. Such 
public improvements will no dotbt be 
welcomed, but we do not anticipate 
much popular support for a proposal 
that would banish the coal fire from the 
domestic hearth. 





Tue late Mr. G. Russell- 
The Victoria Davies, one of those whose 
and Albert lives have been given for 
Museum. their country in the war, 
by a soldier’s will be- 
queathed to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum his collection of articles of 
domestic use in iron and brass from 
the county of Sussex. A_ selection 
from these has now been arranged and 
exhibited in the Museum (Octagon 
Court, Room No. 40), and forms an 
interesting representation of such relics 
of English life of the last two or three 
centuries. The principal group is one 
of appliances of the open hearth— 
wrought-iron ‘fire-dogs and spit-dogs 
with variously knobbed and shaped 
terminals, iron cranes for the cooking- 
pot, pot-hooks with adjustable racks, 
kettle-tilters (with rustic wit called 
‘*idlebacks ’’), spit-jacks driven by a 
weight, cradle-spits and prong-spits. 
All of these things made by the old 
Sussex blacksmiths show ‘sense of 
form and fitness, excellence of work- 
manship, and a desire for decorative 
effect. The cases arranged beside the 
larger pieces show wrought-i1on candle- 
sticks, pipe-burners, toasting forks, 
toasters, and other appliances; a 
group of door and window fittings— 
hinges, locks, latches, shutter-catches 
and so forth; and another of snuffers, 
nut-crackers, and other steel imple- 
ments. A fourth case is devoted to 
articles in brass and bronze, including 
a series of candlesticks and some good 
examples of the bell-metal skillet or 
The collection recalls a 
once flourishing local industry, and 
should be of particular interest to those 
who are concerned with the revival of 
technical and artistic industries in the 
villages and smaller towns of this 
country. 





The Ir is stated that the ex- 
Ex-Kaiser Kaiser has announced his 
and =e intention of taking up work 
Architecture. .; an architect. If this is 
really his desire, it may well be due to 
a consciousness of his responsibility for 
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the destruction of so many fine buildings 
in France and Belgium. We knowhis 
heart bled for Louvain, Dixmude, and 
other Belgian and French cities, and 
no doubt he and his State architects 
would like to make suitable reparation. 
But this won’t do; the architectural 
profession is not likely to require, even 
in the fulness of ite renewed activities 
the services of such a lamentable 
failure in his own professicn as the 
ex-Kaiser. It may be that he is 
interested in building because of designs 
he may have seen for up-to-date 
scaffolding ! 


THE more one considers the 
Private matter the more evident does 
Enterprise. it appear that if the great 
burdens inflicted by the war 
are to be successfully carried, we shall 
have to leave open as wide a field as 
possible for private enterprise. Some 
pertinent remarks made by Lord Lever- 
hulme the other day are worth quoting. 
He said that whilst public bodies can 
properly undertake town-planning, they 
are unfit to plan houses. He also 
deprecated the gianting of doles and 
grants by the Government as any 
solution of the Housing problem. 





Sir T. G. Jackson, Bt., R.A., 
Replanning will take the Chair at the 
of Athens. Anglo - Hellenic League’s 
ublic lecture, at King’s 
College, Strand, this Friday, at 5 p.m., 
when Mr. T. H. Mawson, who has been 
appointed city-planning expert to the 
Greek Government, is to lecture on his 
proposals for the replanning and recon- 
struction of Athens. Mr. Mawson’s 
subject is the future of Athens, and he 
will deal with it from the town planner’s 
point of view. 





Municipal Buildings, Cologne. 
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War Cemeteries. 


The Imperial War Graves Commission 
announces that, as a result of the publicity 
given to the report made by Sir F. Kenyon on 
the designing and construction of war cemeteries 
abroad, the recommendations of which have 
been generally adopted by the Commission, 
several suggestions and criticisms have been 
received. These will all be carefully considered 
at the next meeting of the Commission, to be 
held on Tuesday, December 17. The Commis- 
sion gratefully acknowledges the value of many 
of these suggestions, and will welcome any 
further expression of opinion on these matters, 
or amplification of the views already commuri- 
cated, if they can be sent in this week. 


Studies at London University. 


Arrangements have now been completed by 
the Faculty of Engineering in University 
College, London, to enable students, whose 
courses have been interrupted by war service, 
to resume them as nearly as possible at the 
point at which they left off, by rejoining at the 
beginning of the second term, January 13, and 
to enable students, who were unable to begin 
their engineering studies last October owing to 
war conditions, to begin them by entering on 
that date. For both classes of students 
additional work will be provided during parts 
of the Easter and Long Vacations, to enable 
them to get in a full Session’s work between 
January and August, 1919. Similar arrange- 
ments are in contemplation in the other faculties, 
and will be made if a sufficient number of 
entries are received on or before January 6. 


Lord Leverhulme on Output. 


Speaking at a meeting of the workers of the 
Watford Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Lord Lever- 
hulme said the workers, those who produced 
essential commodities, only required to be 
placed on the right lines in order that they 
might, with the aid of machinery, and other 
modérn mechanical vtility, produce an ever 
rapidly increasing vclume of output so that 
commodities might reach the uttermost ends 
of the earth. What was called industrial 
unrest was one of the healthiest signs of the 
times. Each effort towards individual better- 
ment meant aspiring to a higher plane. One 
way they could go wrong in their advance 
through life was by losing sight of the condition 
upon which all advance mvst be made—namely, 
service to ourfellow-man. One phase of service 
was to promote the happiness nd wef are o 
the workers. 


Finds in an Egyptian Pyramid Field. 


The report tor 1917 of the Gordon Memorial 
College at Khartum, which has just been 
issued, gives some details of the archaeological 
work done by Dr. Reisner on the pyramid field 
at Nuri, which he has been able to identify as a 
Royal cemetery of the great period of the 
Ethiopian Monarchy. He has now provideda 
list of 22 kings who ruled in Napata between 
B.C. 668 and B.c. 300. In spite of rifling in 
antiquity, several objects of real value have 
been found, notably alabasters and jewelry 
from the pyramid of Tirhaka, a wonderful 
scarab, and gold ornaments from the pyramid 
of Espalta, and a massive silver mirror-stand, 
from that of Nastesen, For the proposed 
Medical School at Khartum as a Sudan Memorial 
to Lord Kitchener £9,000 has already been 
collectedin the Sudan, chiefly subscribed by 
natives. ‘ 


A Central War Memorial. 


In the course of a letter to 7’he Times ot 
November 18, the Rev. Dr. H. 8: Cranage 
says :— ° 

‘* Almost every town and -village in the 
Empire has shared and suffered in the Great 
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War, and almost every one will want its own 
memorial. Surely, however, there will be a 
general demand for a great central memorial in 
London representing the whole Empire. What 
is to be the relation between the two projects ? 
Few people will not wish to subscribe to their 
own local memorial, but there is a real danger 
that the central memorial will be supported only 
by wealthy persons and corporations which can 
aitord to give twice over. It is most desirable 
that every subscriber, however poor, should feel 
that he hag a share in the public monument 
which will be evidence of our faith before the 
whole world,. as well as in the intimate com- 
memoration of his own district. This can be 
done if every subscription is divided -between 
the ty.o schemes. ‘There is no time to be lost, 


for many localities are already forming their ~ 


schemes. I would suggest that His Majesty the 
King be respectfully asked to appoint a Com- 
mittee representing the whole Empire, whose 
duty should be not only to decide the details of 
the central memorial, but to keep themselves in 
touch with the separate memorials in all parts.” 
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THE ESTATE MARKET. 


Greenaway House, Frognal, Hampstead 
which was designed by Mr. Norman Shaw 
R.A., for Miss Kate Greenaway, has been 
privately sold by Messrs. Weatherall & Green 
to a client of Messrs. Saunders & Sons. 

Sir Hamilton Hulse will sell a large area of 
the outlying portions of the Breamore estate jn 
the New Forest early next year. Messrs, 
Woolley & Wallis are the agents. 

Lord Leigh is selling, through Messrs. Knight 
Frank, & Rutley, 1,200 acres in the Weaver 
Valley, near Northwich, on December 18, at 
Crewe... Mr. F. A. Page-Turner has decided 
to sell his Sundon estate, near Luton, and has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank, & Rutley to 
prepare it for auction in the spring. 

Lord Buckinghamshire has privately sold 
over 200 acres in and near Hughenden. 

The Hove freehold, No. 1, Queen’s-gardeng 
has been sold by Messrs. Jenner & Dell for 
£5,200. A Georgian house, built about 1760, 
at Bewdley, Worcestershire, realized £1,000, 
through Messrs. Walter Ludlow & Briscoe. The 
greater portion of the Costessey and Bawburgh 
estates, near Norwich, found buyers through 
Messrs. Norbury-Smith & Co. for £90,000. 








Porte Marechal, Bruges. 


From a drawing by Mr. T. FRANK GREEN. 
From the Exhibition of the Office of Works Sketch Club. (See p. 402.) 
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Buil ing Res‘rictions. 


Sir.—I write with regard to the building 
restrictions upon which there are, in the main, 
two opposite opinions—one of the R.1.B.A., 
and the other of the Ministry of Reconstruction. 
The R.1.B.A. consider the Government control 
of building and materials should cease “‘ as far 
as possible ’’ (meaning by the latter, presumably 
the use of timber, as the other principal mater- 
ials are now uncontrolled). 

The Ministry of Reconstruction recommend a 
(Central Building Industry Committee of fort y- 
six members, and under this, again, nine 
Regional Committees to regulate in the 
“Regions” the supply of materials. This 
recommendation is in the names of some very 
able men, and the whole report, as would be 
expected, shews much thoughtful labour. 
The object is, of course, to secure equality of 
distribution of what materials there are, but 
I beg to think the methods will not assist 
building very much. The Report is based upon 
the assumption that the present maximum of 
output will continue the maximum. This will 
undoubtedly be the case if building by these 
committees isthuslimited, for there would be 
no inducement whatever for the enlargement 
of works to increase the output. Industrial 
after-war programmes have all insisted upon 
increase of output, whilst the Regional Com- 
mittees’ permits are only being based on the 
production in sight. 

But look also at the matter from another 
and very serious point of view. There are 
already hundreds of skilled and non-skilled 
men free on the labour market from munitions 
factories where, due to cessation of hostilities, 
work has been suspended, and by the middle 
of this month there will be many thousands 
more. discharged, Is the building trade to 
wait for a couple of months for * Regional ” 
Committees to be appointed, instructed, and 
in harness before any bulk of building opera- 
tions can be even arranged for, let alone actually 
commenced ? The men want work now, and 
if all this cramping delay takes place before 
they can be seriously and largely employed. 
there will be discontent and resentment or 
Worse; through nothing but waiting for this 
unnecessary official “‘ Licence to Build.’? When 
at war we have all patiently endured restrictive 
committees, but now war is Over we want 
freedom as essential. 

Further, the war has hit the architectural 
profession most cruelly and the majority of 
practitioners have had to close their offices for 
years. ‘hese men have most courageously 
faced the position as units of a united country 
during the war, and deserve assistance in their 
business and not the continuation of restrictions 
ee They need helping, and at once; help 
a. be effected by removing en bloc 
: pstrictic ns on building, except, for a time, 
sess on timber. This action would 
es eg production, which, in itself, means 
or tl employment. Again, what could better 
a. te situation for the demobilised men 

Xpected in January than this increase of 
Output ? 

- o— present time there are for sale scores 
den “Ue gpa factories whch would be disposed 

er terms and more quickly if would-be 
oe esgeg knew there were no restrictions on 
ran oF adaptations. There are thousands of 
ment Steel, countermanded by the Govern- 
“Ti ting for use; but who will buy if a 
it lcence to Build’ has to be obtained before 

can be utilised ? 

au 88t you will use your infuenee to have 
on ios “—"t restrictions cancelled at once, 
rational - € business men of the nation a 
essential epi * getting to the work Sed 
would also add to Teeny & comme which 
ean add to the content of the working 

, generally, 
> a — governing supply and demand will 

& every day business back to normal 


working much more quickly if unhampered, 
than if committees try to direct them. 
Cuas. HEATHCOTE 
(Chas. Heathcote & Sons, Architects). 
[*,.* Weare glad to give publicity to this very 
sensible and timely letter.—Ep. | 





The Law Relating to Light. 


Str,—I have read with much interest your 
report of the meeting of the R.I.B.A., at which 
this matter was discussed, on December 2. 
Kither Mr Hare (the President), or your reporter 
is at fault in referring to a certain judgment 
under the heading of “ Colls v. Howard.” The 
judgment referred to was presumably that of 
the House of Lords of May 2, 1904, in the case 
of “ Colls Ats Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd.” 
The Council of the Society of Architects thought 
the judgment of such importance that they 
published a verbatim report of the case for the 
information of the members, and afterwards 
presented the late Mr Howard Colls with an 
address in recognition of his public service in 
fighting the case to a finish. 

In commenting on the R.I.B.A. proposals, 
Mr Hare said he would have liked to extend 
the scope of the Bill so as to deal with existing 
rights by the establishment of a technical 
tribunal, thus disposing of trivial claims and 
avoiding unnecessary litigation; but he was 
advised that this was a matter which would 
have to be dealt with by a separate Bill. Mr. 
Delissa Joseph urged the setting up of a Court 
of Referees similar to that existing in Scotland 
to deal with existing rights. 

It may be of some interest in this connection 
to recall that just twenty years ago, on Novem- 
ber 22, 1898, a deputation from the Society of 
Architects waited upon the then Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Earl of Halsbury, praying that a 
Parliamentary Committee be appointed to 
enquire into the law relating to ancient lights, 
with a view to its amendment. The suggestion 
then made was for the appointment of a 
tribunal established under an Act of Parliament, 
to set a definite limit in each case upon the 
application of a building owner to which he 
could erect with impunity. If this proposal 
had been adopted it would have been possible 
to settle and define the rights of all parties 
before proceeding with a building scheme instead 
of having to wait until an obstruction ws 
caused, probably at great cost, before it was 
possible, with the aid of a Court of Law, to 
ascertain the rights of the parties in the matter. 
Further, building owners would be protected, 
because they would have notice of the intention 
to erect any buildings, and this procedure would, 
therefore, considerably reduce the cost of 
arriving at the rights of building and adjoining 
owners, and would prevent blackmailing and 
fictitious claims being set up. Further, while 
it would not interfere with the rights of owners 
of property, it would save the enormous costs 
which are now incurred, sometimes exceeding 
the value of the buildings concerned, and which 
are swallowed up in defending or settling such 
claims. 

Mr Hare intimated that several societies 
had been asked to give their opinion onthe Bill, 
and referred to the fact that the. Society of 
Architects had expressed the view that the 
matter was one for consideration by a joint 
committee of the two bodies. He went on to 
say, that this was impossible, as the Bill must be 
approved by the Institute before the end of 
the year. The Society was asked to submit a 
communication to the Institute on the matter 
before December 2, and on November 22 they 
made the proposal to which Mr. Hare referred. 

It may be difficult and inconvenient to 
arrange conferences at short notice, but it is 
not impossible; and it could have been done 
had it been the desire of the Institute to give 
the Society-an opportunity of considering the 
matter jointly with them. 
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Presumably the Institute’s draft Bill was 
ready in ample time to secure the views of other 
interested bodies in anticipation of whatever 
opportunity might arise in the future for 
proceeding with the matter. Apparently whta 
has happened is that an Omnibus Bill to amend 
various laws is to be brought forward as a 
Government measure and the Institute have 
decided to include their proposals in this Bill, 
and so endeavour to discount the chances of 
opposition which a private member's Bill 
affords, as compared with a Government 
measure 

It seems clear that the Society is not the only 
other interested body whose views on this 
subject have not yet been definitely ascertained 
and, in my opinion, a valuable opportunity has 
been lost of bringing all interested parties into 
agreement before proceeding with the proposed 
Bill, which, as it stands, is only endorsed by 
a section of the profession and by the bodies 
referred to by Mr Hare, and is not entitled to 
go forward as necessarily representing the 
views of other interested parties or of the 
architectural profession generally. 

C. McArtuur Bouruerr, 
Secretary to the Society of Architects. 





Sitr,—In the report in your issue of December 6 
of my observations at the Institute of Architects 
on December 2, vou attribue to me the following 
statement :— 

**He did not think it desirable to deal with 
the matter unless the Council asked for the 
setting up of a Court of Referees, somewhat 
similar to that which existed in Scotland, to 
deal with existing rights.” 

What 1 actually said was that the proposal to 
check the acquirement of new ancient lights 
should be accompanied by the provision of 
other safeguards, otherwise each adjoining 
owner might still become a menace to his neigh- 
bour, and I suggested that some machinery 
should be devised and incorporated in the Bill, 
so as to ensure the maintenance of some reason- 
able accommodation between neighbouring 
properties, 

[I suggested that this could possibly be 
attained by the establishment of a Board of 
Referees on the lines of the Dean of Guild Court 
in Scotland, hefore whom plans of development 
should be placed, to enable them to decide, as 
between neighbours, what mutual provision 
should be made for light and air. 

It was therefore for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions in the. proposed new Bill that I 
proposed the setting up of a Board of Referees, 
and I merely suggested that this Board of 
Referees might have its duties further extended 
so as to have authority to adjudicate between 
the owners of existing ancient lights and the 
owners of adjoining premises, 80 as to decide 
what might be a reasonable encroachment upon 
such ancient lights as would enable adjoining 
properties to”be equitaby developed, at the sante 
time assessing the measure of compensation to be 
paid for so much of the ancient lights as the 
owner may be deprived of by the award. 

I eventually withdrew my resolution because 
the President thought it might endanger the 
Rill, and I was also influenced by his statement 
that these suggestions should have further 
consideration at a more opportune moment. 

DELISsA JOSEPH. 


Crippled Craftsmen. 

Sir—The workshops of my Cripples Guild 
have been employed for a considerable time 
prodvcing munitions of war. Many of our 
crippled craftsmen were engaged by silver- 
smiths to replace able-bodied men, and we have 
for the moment few left to assist our women 
labour. 

We are anxious for a reorganisation of the 
Guild by which its machinery should be used 
by disabled soldiers and’sailors as well as by 
crippled boys. 

We have decided } however, to close 
our London }Depot at 13/14, New Bond- 
street W., very shortly; and I anticipate, all 
being well, to hold a sale there on the afternoon 
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of Wednesday, December 18, from 3 to 6 o'clock, 
and hope for the enthusiastic and liberal support 
of the public on that occasion, as the result of 
the sale will be of immense importance to the 
future ‘of the Guild. 

MILLicENT SUTHERLAND. 





The Eight Hours Day. 

Sm,—In agitating and perhaps arranging for 

an eight-hours day in the building trade, I 
trust that it will be borne in mind that this 
trade is more or less a season trade, and especi- 
ally does this apply to outside work. We all 
know that the dark days of winter are not the 
best for building, and particularly so for paint- 
ing, &c., and that usually there are larger 
numbers of men employed in it during the 
summer than in winter. 
’ Therefore, if an eight-hours day is to be 
adopted, let it be based on commonsense lines, 
and be an average day of eight hours, say, from 
8 o’clock to 4 o’clock in winter, and 8 o’clock 
to 6 o’clock in summer, the days lengthening 
as the lighter evenings advance. This, I am 
sure, would be for the good of the trade generally, 
as well as for the individual, whether he be 
employer or employee. To begin at 8 a.m. 
all the year round, is surely much the better 
plan than the one in vogue at present. 


H. E. Harvie, Builder. 


Str,—As an old building contractor with a 
very wide and varied experience, I shouldlike 
to bear test mony to the force of arguments 
mentioned by your correspondent in the Builder 
recently in favour of the change advocated 
by him. 

Although, personally, I have always preferred 
to earn my breakfast before I have it, from a 
health point of view, I have seen the waste that 
generally takes place in stopping for breakfast 
just when work has got into swing for the day. 

Especially have I noticed this on the con- 
tracts in France where it was assumed that the 
men had their meal before starting at 7 a.m. 
Often work was not commenced till 7.15 or 
after, then a breakfast bell was rung at 7.46 
fora supposed } hour snap. This } hour often 
dragged on to 8.15 or 8.30, utterly demoralising 
to the men and the work. 

It would be much better for all concerned 
if 8 a.m. was made the general rule winter and 
summer, 12 to 1 for dinner, and 5 p.m. for 
finishing the day 

H. Watton, 
' Clerk of Works. 


a 
HOUSING PROBLEM IN ITALY. 


An Italian architect recently delivered a 
lecture before the Congress of Italian Architects 
and Engineers on the above subject, in which 
he advocated radical reforms in the housing 
conditions of the country. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, the following recommendations 
were made :— 

(1) That a census be taken by the State, 
without delay, of the dwellings in the country, 
distinguishing between sanitary and insanitary. 

(2) Laws should be passed embodying housing 
schemes applicable to the smallest township ; 
that the Government should provide Crown 
land for the purpose at the minimum price 
per acre, and that separate and well-devised 
schemes be drawn up for people’s dwellings and 
higher-class houses; and that yuick and 
economical means of communication be provided 
between towns and their suburbs. 

(3) That the State, in conjunction with 
engineers and architects, prepare a complete 
scheme of economic production of materials of 
construction ; and that an extensive programme 
of construction of new and sanitary dwellings 
be drawn up for large and small centres alike, 
to prevent overcrowding and secure to each 
citizen proper accommodation. 

(4)}That imsanitary dwellings, if capable of 
improvement, should be improved; those 
incapable of improvement being demolished 
after a certain lapse of time. 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY. 
THE SQUARES OF LONDON. 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the London | 


Society was held on Thursday, December 5, at 
the hall of the Royal Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce 
in the chair, at which Miss L. G. Crum, Acting- 
Secretary of the Society, read a lecture prepared 
by Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor (who was unable 
to attend owing to being engaged on military 
service) on «The Squares of London.” The 
lecture was illustrated by a number of excellent 
lantern slides. 

The author, at the outset of his lecture, said 
that for many years he had-taken a special 
interest in the squares of London. The fact 
that the squares were liable to become the prey 
of the speculative builder, that they were often 
not only beautiful and restful oases in the 
midst of the city’s ever-increasing mass of 
bricks and mortar, and, what was still more 
important, that they served as lungs to that 
mighty organism, combined to give them a 
special position in the life of London. They 
were, too, unique, for in no other country did 
they fird their exact counterpart, and they were 
analogous neither to the French « place,” the 
Italian ‘‘piazza” or the German “ platz,” 
for if those had a certain outward affinity to 
some of our squares—Jrafalgar and Leicester 
squares for instance—they had little analogy 
to cur residential squares, which might be 
described as collocations of houses surrounding 
central gardens, over which the inhabitants 
enjoyed a sort of prescriptive right. It was for 
that reason that foreigners who had visited our 
shores and left records of their impressions 
had nearly always made a point of particularizing 
our squares, from Grosley to the Duc de Levis, 
who described the public squares of London 
as heing all ‘«regularly built in an oblong form | 
from which they take their name ”—a remark 
which reminded them that there were very few 
of them that were square. There were some 
that were triangles, some with -very unequal 
sides a few mere wedges and excrescences from 
adjoining thoroughfares; so that the Duke 
might be excused if his definition could not 
bear the test of logical analysis. 

Another point to be remembered about the 
London squares was that they were, so to 
speak, a thing of the past. To-day no attempt 
was made in building development to perpetuate 
or increase that form of betterment, although 
in the Duchy of Cornwall’s estate there was a 
small square, called Courtney-square, forming 
part of a new building development. He 
imagined that the modern builder would look 
aghast at the proposal to waste (as he would 
consider it) So much valuable space ; and not 
unnaturally; for land value in London had 
increased in recent years to such an extent that 
the speculator would indeed be an altruist 
who would be willing to give up to nursemaids 
what was meant, in his philosophy, for ground 
rents. ‘That was not the only fact that sup- 
ported the remark that squares were things of 
the past, for in these days they saw all around 
evidences that the existing squares were in 
many instances passing from their original 


character; and many that were once the very 


glass of fashion had been given over more or less 
to alien use. Notwithstanding, however, their 
diversity of form, their changing aspect and 
their varied character, the squares of London 
had this in common—they were ubiquitous. 
They would find them at their most imposing, 
of course, in the west, but if they went east 
they were there too ; to the south, in the 
transpontine quarters which were so largely a 
terra incognita, they would encounter them 
just as they would inthe north. Another thing 
about the squares was that, like those who 
inhabited them, they were of all ages. There 
were those that dated from the days of the 
Merry Monarch ; some of even an earlier time, 
such as Lincoln’s Inn Fields with which the 
great name of Inigo Jones was indissolubly 
associated ; there were those dating from the 
time of the earlier Georges—Grosvenor-square 


was an outstanding example ; and there were 
. those of'a later time, the time when Nash“ found 
us all brick and left us all stucco” which might 
be found in the quarters generally desionated 
by the horrific names of Belgravia and Tyburnia 
When the name of “square” was first used 
was a moot point, but Shadwell, the Restora. 
tion dramatist, mentioned it about 1693, and 
as he believed that was the earliest recorded 
reference to the name, they might place the 
close of the seventeenth century as approxi- 
mately the period when what had once, in Some 
instances, been called fields, was transformed 
into the more urban title; a title that at one 
time rang the changes—in the pages of some 
topographers, Maitland, for example—with 
the word “ quadrate,” which one could only 
hope had been long since forgotten. 

The London squares could be roughly divided 
into three sections :—(1) The residential squares, 
including, of course, those in the City which, 
although long since givenup to!business purposes 
were originally residential in character ; (2) the 
public squares, by which he meant such as had 
an analogy to the Continental variety—Trafal. 
gar, Leicester, and Sloane squares, for instance ; 
and (3) those squares which were part and 
parcel of the Inns of Court, Gray’s Inn-square, 
New-square, and others, always remembering 
that Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which to-day partook 
of this special character, was at first as much a 
residential square as any purely such. 

The author then described in detail about 
thirty of the principal London squares, including 
St. James’s, one of the oldest ; Grosvenor, the 
most magnificent; Hanover-square, with its 
memories of fox-hunting; Soho and Golden 
squares, fallen from their former greatness; 
Gough-square, associated for ever with 
Johnson’s name; Russell-square, one of the 
largest ; and Princes-square, the smallest. 

Referring, in conclusion, to the importance of 
preserving the London squares, in connection 
with which work he paid a tribute to the efforts 
of the London Society, the lecturer said he 
thought they all had a special interest in the 
work of preservation, although they might be 
actuated by different motives. One was keen 
on keeping an ancient landmark intact because 
of its historic interest, its associations with 
events of the past, because it had become 
sanctified by the presence of famous men and 
women of a by-gone age; another looked on 
it as part and parcel of one of London’s lungs, 
which must, at all costs, be kept free from 
pollution. Others there were to whom such 
considerations were subsidiary to the fact that 
these open spaces were the tangible embodiment 
of the beauty and aesthetic value of London. 
There was much to be said for all those points 
of view, romance, health and beavty—three 
Graces, if they would, each helping, as 
in Canova’s famous group, to show off and 
sustain the others. But, as in the group, one 
stood in the centre and seemed, in Keats’ 
phrase, “‘ to queen it o’er the rest,” so, he 
thought, they must all agree that health was 
the one that should be pre-eminent in their 
minds now and it was that that he would urge as 
the chief reason on which to base their eflorts 
when there was any chance of London being 
weakened by t e cutting away or obstruction of 
one of its air-valves. Most of them knew what 
good work had been done by t!e London 
County Council owards preserving such ope? 
spaces for the general good of the public. 

The chairman remarked that he had 
often been struck with the little architectural 
beauty that was to be seen in the London 
squares. In his view, taken as a whole, the 
houses did not reflect any great credit upon oul 
aesthetic feeling. It was extremely import ant 
that every possible step should be taken to 
preserve these open spaces and make them 
available for the public wherever possible ; 
and their enjoyment and utility would be 
enormously enhanced if the smoke abatement 
laws were better enforced. 
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ARCHITECT, ENGINEER 
OR BOTH ? 


Tne following extract from an article on 
“ Factory Planning” appeared in the columns 
of a daily paper a few weeks ago :— 

“ Between the architect who tries to disguise 
a biscuit factory as a mediaeval Scottish fortress 
and the engineer who is happy with ferro- 
concrete and corrugated iron in their naked 
and shameless ugliness, there is a wide gulf 
fixed. Yet the gulf may be bridged if due 
regard is paid to the function of the factory.” 

One wonders if it is possible to bridge with 
the same ease the gulf which must exist in the 
mind of the author of this piece of philosophy, 
Clearly the architect is the scapegoat, and one 
is left a little doubtful as to whether a compli- 
ment is meant to the engineer. We can only 
express the hope thatthis land will be mercifully 
spared from these happy men and their corru- 
gated iron. It is one thing to have to adopt an 
ugly material, but t o learn to love it is a doctrine 
which is somewhat difficult to understand. 
If the engineer happens to represent a firm 
interested.in the sale of the material, then 
it is possible to fully appreciate his happy 
state of mind ; but itis only fair to the architect 
to say that he can afford to cultivate an open 
mind upon the beauty of any material. The 
popular idea of architecture prior to the war 
was that it could be divided into architecture 
and building, and now we must add as a further 
sub-division “‘ mere building.” It is a remark- 
able thing that the training of an architect 
should have as its basis the study of materials, 
their proper expression, and the design of 

buildings which shall—as faras possible— 
explain their function. If an architect fails 
in these matters, it would be interesting to 
know who is likely to succeed. 

Mr. Lethaby, in his hook on “ Architecture,” 
puts this matter very cleverly, when he says: 
«“T saw a lighthouse some months since on 
which no expense had been spared to make 
it wsthetic, and it illuminated the whole 
problem.” With the commonest and cheapest 
materials, the architect ought to obtain the 
utmost quality and expression in his building ; 
but it by no means follows that he will say 
he is happy with them to the exclusion of all 
others. Any architect who has been fortunate 
enough to be employed upon war buildings will 
agree with this, and incidentally the experience 
may have taught him the gentle art of how 
to make the most of substitrtes. 

We are all accustomed. by this time to the 
confusion which exists in the public mind 
as to the precise functions which an architect 
may be rightly expected to perform. Every 
layman seems to have his own idea on the 
subject, and on the whole would seem to 
regard the architect as a necessity. There is 
no doubt about the opit.ion which the Govern- 
ment holds. The architect is much too valuable 
to utilize on building works ; substitutes must 
be found to do his work. Likewise the Govern- 
ment recognize the principle that it is better 
to manufacture and sell a material, than to 
know how to use it. It is safe to say that an 
engineer is at his best when he is not designing 
with a view to ssthetical effects. We might 
almost say he arrives at his results from a 


negative process. Unfortunately the tempta- 
tions are too great, and so we have engineers 
who love to design and architects who are 
amateur engineers. If it is a ‘‘ cardinal rule 
of all architectural design that the building 


Should express the material in which it is 
erected” (we quote from -a ferro-concrete 
publication), and if ferro-concrete is one of the 
nappy provinces of the engineer, how is it that 
we lave 


seen illustrated a ferro-concrete 
mediae-al Scottish fortress ? Surely this is a 
total misapplication of the material, and very 
probally it may also disguise the biscuit factory. 
In classitying architects, there is a belief that 


the word “ artistic” connotes something 


opposed to the “ practical.” The truth is that 
an architect’s greatest asset is his knowledge 
of psychology, and.«he must make his own 
&ppeal to the minds of his clients, either as an 
architect or an engineer, living a Jekyll and 
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Hyde existence. This is one solution of the 
difficulty. We have known an architect almost 
devoid of the elementary laws of mechanics 
making a satisfactory appearance as an engineer, 
by reminding his client that his building must 
be capable of carrying shafting for his machinery. 
In the same way we have architects who term 
themselves practical, because they do the 
obvious, 7.e., design a building to do its work. 
We have practical boot repairers and practical 
chimney’ sweeps—whatever these may mean— 
and to these we might now add practical 
architects. Ifthe public must have a qualifying 
adjective, we offer the suggestion that the 
profession might see its way to adopt the 
comprehensive heading of “Practical Architect 
and Engineer.” Surely this would meet every 
difficulty of the client and would confute the 
critics. 


as 


ARCHITECTS AND THE WAR. 
Memorial Service for the Fallen. 


A MEMORIAL service for the members of 
the architectural profession who have fallen in 
the war was held on Wednesday at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover-square. The service was 
arranged by the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and a large congregation 
included Mr. Henry T. Hare, (the President of 
the Institute), Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., Sir Ernest George. 
A.R.A., Major Maurice Webb, Mr. John W. 
Simpson, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, Mr. G. J. Sadgrove (President of the 
Society of Architects), Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. 
H. D. Searles Wood, &c. 

The order of service, which commenced with 
the hymn, “O God, our help in ages past,”’ 
included an address by the Rev. F. N. Thick- 
nesse, rector of the church, and brother of the 
well-known Liverpool architect of that name. 
Basing his address on the words, “‘ They looked 
for a city that hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God ”’ (Heb. xi. v. 10), the reverend 
gentleman said that they had met to com- 
memorate the fact that many members of a 
great profession, eminently peaceful and far 
from the associations of war, had, at the call of 
duty, come forward and laid down their lives for 
their country. In that fact they had a very 
striking illustration of the spirit that had been 
among the people during the war. The members 
of the architectural profession had served in 
many capacities in air, sea and land and in all 
branches of the service—Engineers, Artillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry, Army Medical and Army 
Service. They had also served in all the 
different parts of the earth where British arms 
had won such glorious fame—in Flanders, 

nee, Egypt, in Gallipoli, in Palestine and 
in Mesopotamia, and some 150 of them, perhaps 
more, had laid down their lives for their 
country’s sake. Those present had gathered 
together to express their boundless reverence 
to them for what they had done ; and the more 
they examined into their sacrifice*the more 
proud they were to think that they*might call 
them “ brethren,’’ and the deeper was the 
hiimility to which they were moved by their 
example. 

By permission of Colonel Sir Henry Streat- 
field, C.B., the buglers of the Grenadier Guards 
assembled outside the church, played the ‘* Last 
Post’ and ‘“ Reveille” asa fitting termina- 
tion to a most impressive service. 








R.E. War Memorial. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Engineers 
Corps Committee, it was decided, subject to 
the approval of the King Colonel-in-Chief, to 
form a committee to consider a war memorial 
and the association with it of the Royal Engi- 
neers. Kitchener Memorial Scheme. His 
Majesty’s approval having been received, ° 
steps are being taken to form a committee. 
Among other proposals, that of a Royal 
Engineers War Memorial Building available 
for the use of all ranks and centrally situated in 
London, will be carefully examined, and should 
this be decided on, the name of Lord Kitchener 
would be associated with it. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK: 


The Sea Power Exhibition at¥the Grosvenor 
Galleries.—War Relics at Australia House. 
—Highland Landscapes. 

To the initiative of the Admiralty, assisted 
by the Imperial War Museum, is due this 
attractive and informing exhibition, opened 
last week by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
in the Grosvenor Galleries. ‘‘ Sea power,” says 
Mr. Archibald Hurd, in his admirable preface 
to the Catalogue, “‘is a new word; it would 
almost seem as if invented by happy chance, 
just in time to serve our purposes in these war 
days.” This may be so ; but we can remember 
it more than ten years ago, when, within the 
Garrison Library of ‘‘The Rock,” the oppor- 
tunity came to us of studying Captain Mahan’s 
epoch-making work under this title. Every 
prediction in that work has been more than 
verified in the experiences of the last four years ; 
his instances of Rome against Carthage, of 
Nelson’s England against Napoleon have been 
repeated in recent history. 

And these sea-pieces, portraits and relics 
collected here visualise and make real to us the 
whole wonderful story. The whole of Room | 
is devoted to the paintings of Sir John Lavery, 
presented by him to the Imperial War Museum. 
Admirable in their reserved key of colour, these 
visions of grey monster ships against a blue- 
grey sea and sky are a priceless historic record ; 
but one among these called out special attention 
from the Royal and other visitors last week—a 
twilight impression, but sketched with absolute 
mastery, bearing the memorable title, “* Arrival 
of German Delegates, H.M.S. ‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ 
November 15th, 1918.”’ 

Captain Philip Connhard’s sea-pieces in Room II 
are brighter and stronger in key; and in the 
same room, Glyn Philpot’s portraits show 
strong characterisation—the background quite 
simple (as in “‘ Admiral Viscount Jellicoe of 
Scapa ’’) and very luminous. We realise these 
men as true descendants of Blake, Nelson and 
Collingwood, full of virile power, as in the strong 
head of Rear-Admiral Tyrwhitt, of quick and 
audacious vision, as in that of Sir Roger Keyes. 
Not so successful, pictorially, is Admiral Sturdee. 
The pose suggests that of a second-rate pro- 
vincial photographer, who would surely and 
inevitably be inviting his sitter to “try and 
look pleasant,” while the line of the coat under 
the right arm is distinctly ugly. Near to these 
Major McEvoy, who is no stranger to these 
galleries without his military title, has a series 
of excellent male portraits; and in. the next 
room Major Pears’ camouflaged battleships 
suggest a fine commercial outlet for the talents 
of our Cubist and Futurist artists. 

Returning to Room I, we feel before the 
interesting collection of boat badges from H.M. 
ships, what the Italian medallists would have 
made of this opportunity, of such a theme, for 
instance, as that offered by H.M.S. Boadicea, 
Instead, or again, in H.M.S. Redstock, or in 
H.M.S. Tilbury, we find absolute poverty of 
design and of modelling. Good workmanship 
is always a satisfaction, and if it meant a little 
more expense—and even this is doubtful—one 
is tempted to ask whether anything could be 
too good for our Navy. 

A most interesting collection of war relics is 
now on view at Australia House, consisting of 
material captured ‘from the enemy by our 
gallant Australian troops, with, in the centre, 
a gigantic and intact aeroplane. 

Mr. ‘om Robertson, whose paintings we have 
already notified in these columns, is holding an 
exhibition of work done last summer in the 
Highlands, which will be open at 19, Meck] n- 
burgh-square, till Christmas. Some of the 
paintings here exhibited—notably “Golden 
Autumn” and “ Loch Tay,”’ and again, ‘‘ Moon- 
light on the Lochy ”-reach a high level of 
imaginative landscape. 





So 
~—— 


Houses, Reading. 
Reading Town Council have provisionally 
adopted a scheme for the erection of 500 dwelting~ 


houses. 
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THE BUILDER. 


FUEL ECONOMY IN PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS.* 
By A. H. BARKER, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc. 
Lecturer in Heating and Ventilating Engineering, University College. 


-Wr have considered the real meaning 
of the coal rationing order, and have 
ventured to give some advice to the 
yublic how to deal with the ration, and 
oss explained the grounds on which 
that advice is based. We have also 
considered in brief outline the theory of 
room warming, and have discussed the 
various means of warming a room with 
special reference to the cost and the 
effect. We shall now consider more 
patticularly the means whereby economies 
might conceivably be effected on 
theoretical grounds, or in practice, and 
the methods. by which the best results 


‘can be obtained from apparatus at 


resent in actual use. e problem 
= v6 us is, therefore, not so much 
which is the best method of heating as 
how to make the best of the apparatus 
that we have. 

It 1s practically impossible at the 
present stage fur any private person to 
obtain any new plant whatever which 
should have for its object the economising 
of fuel, except firebricks and the like ; 
and even that is difficult enough to 
obtain at the present time. We have, 
therefore, to consider how houses are 
situated in regard to fuel economy, and 
how to cut our coat according to our 
cloth. 

The great majority of houses in this 
country are equipped for warming pur- 
oses with nothing but open fires for 
ac solid fuel. We should, therefore, 
carefully consider that apparatus to see 
how it can be used to the best advantage. 
I must warn you at once that there is no 
grand specific whereby you can halve 
your fuel consumption and still obtain 
thes ame heating result. Broadly speaking, 
most of the devices which are advertised 
and sold for this purpose are a fraud. 
Many, or most of them, will reduce the 
fuel consumption it is true, but careful 
tests show that they reduce the heat 
given off in the same proportion. It is 
easy to measure the reduction of fuel 
consumption ; it 1s not easy to measure 
the reduction of heat. The public can 
see the one, they cannot see the other, so 
they sometimes believe for a time what 
they are told in advertisements and, 
what is more important from the adver- 
tiser’s point of view, buy the article 
concerned. ‘There is one curious feature 
about the science of heating engineering, 
which is that the simpler the means 
employed for warming, the more com- 
jhcated is the science relating to it; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the great majority of problems connected 
with heating engineering are so exces- 
sively pevamn, Boer” in their scientific 
aspects that accurate solutions of them 
are totally impossible. 

lt would seem, for instance, that the 
sroblem of determining the loss of heat 
en the plainest of we hot surfaces, 
say a flat hot plate when syrrounded by 
cold air, was one of the simplest problems 
that could be conceived. As a fact, even 
this problem is so excessively complicated 
inga scientific sense that it is hopeless 
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to expect that any correct scientific 
solution of it can be obtained which shall 
be applicable to practice. 

It is indeed impossible to say accurately 
how much heat will be lost to the air of a 
room from a plain flat hot plate freely 
exposed to the air, for it is found to 
depend on a multitude of circumstances 
and conditions which cannot be measured. 

How much more, therefore, is it impos- 
sible to pronounce with confidence how 
much heat is given to the air of a room 
by an open fire, of which the shape is 
changing from second to second, and in 
connection with which all the conditions 
are not constant for an instant. It is, 
however, possible by very prolonged and 
careful observations to obtain enough 
information about it to be of substantial 
use to the public, but this information 
can only be obtained as the result of 
prolonged tests extending over years. 

In order to understand what can and 
what cannot be effected in practice to get 
the best results out of an open fire, we 
have to consider more in detail than was 
aug in previous articles one of the very 
ew series of serious researches which have 
yet been made on this important matter. 
I refer to a series of very valuable experi- 
ments which have been carried out during 
the past two yeais at the School of 
Technology in Manchester by Mrs. Fishen- 
den, who 1s co-operating with me in the 
endeavour to solve some of the problems 
connected with radiant heating. 

The results of these experiments have 
only, up to the present, been published 
for private circulation. Mrs. Fishenden 
has in hand a paper for publication dealing 
with the matter. My own results on a 
different branch of the subject have not 
been published at all. I can only indi- 
cate generally and in popular language 
some of the results obtained so far as 
they can be directly applied by the 
general public. 

Briefly, it may be said the radiant 
efficiency of the fire, that is the proportion 
of the total heat in the fuel which comes 
into the room as radiant heat, is greater 
than is commonly supposed. Also, the 
very old-fashioned grate with which we 
are all familiar is not so far inferior to 
the more modern types as we have all 
been accustomed to believe. It appears 
that when coal is burnt in mass a certaih 
proportion of the energy is given off as 
radiant heat, and a pcrtion of this finds 
its way into the room ; and this quantity 
is not greatly affected by the variations in 
the shape of the grate itself, though it is 
flected by obstructions placed in the 
8 of the rays. Another portion of the 

eat escapes in the flue gases. 


The general efficiency of a good modern 
open fire using coal is about 25 per cent., 
that is to say, that about 25 per cent. of 
the total heat in the fuel comes into 
the apartment, using ordinary coal ; with 
a straight-backed fire of the old type the 
proportion is about 21 per cent. There 
is thus a difference of about 20 per cent. 
between the best and the worst, and not 
more. 

The intensity of the heat follows a 
regular cycle of variation after the fire is 
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stoked. The effect is ver complicated 
indeed and cannot be adequately dis. 
cussed here. To give an example of the 
variations, I quote the following figures 
obtained from two widely different 
grates—one from a modern one and one 
from a very old one. ; 

Mrs. Fishenden has also tested care. 
fully. some of the so-called fuel-saving 
compounds which were advertised so 
largely a few years ago, according to 
which, if about an ounce of the patent 
compound was sprinkled over the coal 
before it was put on the fire it would 
increase the amount of heat obtained by 
about 100 per cent. or so. Mrs. Fishen- 
den has shown that all these claims have 
not the sightest foundation in fact, and 
that all such compounds, whether their 
makers know it or not, are in reality 
complete frauds. 

She has also experimented on the 
relation between the flue draught, the 
radiation and the heat passing up the 
chimney flue, with different kinds of fuel, 
In general figures these results may be 
set down as follows :— 


Of the total heat in the fuel, about 
25 per cent. goes into the apartment as 
radiant heat. The loss in the chimney 
flue varies from 124 per cent. to 60 per 
cent., according to the draught conditions. 
Generally, it varies between 30 per cent. 
and 60 per cent., but portions of the heat 
produced by the combustion of the fuel 
are lost by conduction to the walls and 
brickwork. 

Mrs. Fishenden has also experimented 
with other fuels than coal, such as coke, 
tarless fuel, coalite and_ briquettes. 
Generally speaking, the radiant efficiency 
is slightly greater for all such fuels 
than it is- for coal, reaching about 35 
per cent. as a maximum ; that is, roughly 
speaking, one-third of the total heat in 
such fuels as coalite may come inte the 
room, with a corresponding reduction in 
the other losses. 

Coke, containing various quantities 
of moisture, has also beer’ experimented 
with, the moisture varying from 2 per 
cent ‘to 20 per cent. The result has been 
—as might be expected—that the wet 
coke has a much smaller efficiency, calcu- 
lated on the heat in the dry coke, than 
has dry coke, in the proportions of— 


100 for 2 per cent. of moisture. 

82 29 8 99° 9? 

65 , 2  ,, %9 

lt is evident then that the question 
whether, and to what extent, coke 1s a 
useful material for use in open fires, 
depends partly on its quality and partly 
on its dryness. As we all know, the 
quality of coke varies very much. Some 
qualities, which, it is to be feared, are 
in the majority at the present time, are 
extremely bad on account of the fact 
that they contain a large proportion of 
rubbish, which results, when an attempt 
is made to burn them, in a tremendous 
quantity of dust and clinker. 

(To b> conitnued.) 


—— 
——— 


Cavaliere of the Crown of Italy. 
Major B. J. Ryan, Royal Engineers, 4 
student of the Society of Architects, who 
received the Military Cross some little time ago, 
has recently been appointed a Cavaliere of the 
Crown of Italy, for hs services on the Italian 
Front, 
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THE BUILDER. 
HOUSING AND PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES. 





Ix our issue of last week we referred to the 
interim report of the Housing (Financial 
Assistance) Committee. The terms of reference 
were ‘* To consider and advise on the practica- 
pility of assisting any bodies or persons (other 
than Local Authorities) to build dwellings for 
the working classes immediately after the war, 
whether by means of loans. grants or other sub- 
sidies, and whether, through the agency of State 
or Municipal Banks, or otherwise.” 

The Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, P.C., was 
Chairman, and Mr. William Wallace, Secretary. 

Reference is made to the Circular issued on 
July 28, 1918, which stated : “ The complete 
solution of the housing problem is not likely to 
be accomplished except with the co-operation 
of private enterprise, including public utility 
societies.” 

The present Report refers to some of the 
advantages of a Public Utility Society. 

(a) It can be used so as to enable employers to 
contribute towards accommodation for their 
workpeople without involving the“ tied-house ” 
system. 

"(b) It enables several employers to join 
together for that purpose and take effective 
action where a single employer might not be able 
to do so. 

(c) It gives tenants an interest in the manage- 
ment and up-keep of the property, and thus 
ensures their greater care of it, while arrears of 
rent and the cost of dilapidations are secured by 
a lien on the tenant member’s shares. 

(d) By enlisting the vountary aid of able 
local men it can often effect economies in con- 
struction and management and offer an attrac- 
tive house at a relatively low rent, and thus set 
up a standard for the district. 

(e) It offers an opportunity for securing the 
social advantage of the tenant, and, in the case 
of Societies in which employers have a share, 
makes for better relations between employer 
and employed. 

The following recommendations are made :— 

“Loans should be made to public utility 
societies by the Central Authority at the lowest 
rate at which the State.can afford to lend. As 
hetween loans for different periods, the longer 
duration of the loan should not be taken as a 
reason for fixing a higher rate of interest.” 

“The rate of interest should be revised 
periodically on the basis of the cost to the State 
of any re-borrowing of the moneys ovt of which 
the loans were made.” 

“* Loans should be granted for fifty years in all 
cases of approved schemes, provided that the 
houses are certified to be of a sufficiently 
substantial character.” 

“ Loans should be made up to 80 per cent. of 
the estimated value of the property, ‘ estimated 
value’ for this purpose being as defined here- 
after.” 

* (a) Advances should be made on first mort- 
gage freehold land belonging to societies, up to 
80 per cent. of the value, these advances being 
made only on the approval of the building 
Scheme, and the commencement of building 
operations on some portion of the land.” 

_* (b) Advances should be made of a propor- 
tion of the cost of unfinished houses, roads and 
Sewers (whether on freehold or leasehold land) 
as the work proceeds, on the certificate of an 
architect or surveyor approved or recognised by 
the lending authority ; the percentage to be 
advanced to be 50 per cenit., or such smaller per- 
centage as the certificate shall recommend.” 

No loans should be made in respect of houses 
erected on leasehold land where the unexpired 
term of the lease is less than eighty years, pro- 
vided that in case of houses erected on lease- 
hold land the freehold of which is owned by a 
public authority, it should be sufficient if the un- 
expired term of thedease is at least as lone as the 
period of the toan.” ia 

“Grants should be made by the State of a 
capital sum equal to 75 per cent. of the difference 
between the approved cost and the estimated 
value of the hcuses on their completion. ‘ Ap- 
proved cost’ for this purpose should he the 
actual and ascertained cost of an approved 
scheme carried out in an approved manner.” 


** Estimated value’ for this purpose should 
be the value of the houses, as between a willing 
seller and a willing buyer of similar property 
arrived at by a valuation on the ordinary lines, 
based. on the rents likely to be obtained and 
having regard to any restrictions on those 
rents (whether statutory or otherwise) or on the 
type of persons to whom the houses can be let, 
or on the persons to whom and the conditions 
upon which thev can be sold, and to all the other 
circumstances of the case.” 

“ Any assistance t societies by Local Authori- 
ties should be subject to the imposition by 
them of proper safeguards. In particular, if 
guarantees are given, the Local Authority 
should— 


(a) Insist upon representation on the 
Board of Management of the Society during 
the currency of the guarantee ; and 

‘ (b) Satisfy itself that a substantial amount 
has been subscribed in shares.” 

Where there is a need for houses for the 
working classes, Local Authorities should be 
empowered and encouraged to purchase land 
by agreement, or compulsorily, and to develop 
it and to lease it, with or without development, 
to public utility societies at economic ground 
rents; and, to avoid segregation of classes, 
these powers should not be wholly confined to 
land intended for the erection of working-class 
houses, but might extend to a limited proportion 
of sites for better-class houses.” 

“ The giving of greater financial assistance 
whether by way of loan or subsidy, to public 
utility societies should be conditional upon; 
the observance of certain safeguards, namely— 

“ (1) All tenants should be entitled (though 
not reqvired) to become shareholders of the 
soviety on equal terms. 

** (2) Tenant members should have the right 
to elect annually a tenant members’ committee, 
each tenant having one vote. 

** (3) At least one quarter of the board of 
management should be appointed by the tenant 
members’ committee. 

** (4) Holders of loan stock should only be 
entitled to vote at a society’s meeting if they are 
shareholders, and only to give a vote in respect 
of loan stock representing at least five times 
the capital represented by a share vote, 

‘ (5) Security of tenure should be provided 
for, A tenant should only be given notice to 
quit for (a) non-payment of rent, or (b) acts or 
defaults tending to the detriment of the pro- 
perty, or (c) bad neighbourship. Nothing in 
this clause should prevent a termination of a 
tenancy for faijure to pay an increased rent in 
cases where the increase has been approved™by 
the central authority. ‘The question of whether 
a tenant has been guilty of bad neighbourship 
should be determined by the tenant members’ 
committee. 

“ (6) The lay out and design of the houses 
should be approved by the central authority, 
and the same authority should supervise the 
carrying out of the plans (either directly or 
through the agency of the Local Authority). 

* (7) Profits over and above the maximum rate 
allowed, should, after due pro¥ision for reserve 
fund, be used for the benefit of the tenants 
generally. 

** (8) Rents should be approved by the central 
authority. 

“ (9) Societies should not be allowed to sell 
houses except subject to the consent of, and 
under conditions laid down by, the central 
authority. 

“ (10) Building contracts should be approved 
by the central authority 

“ (11) Professional charges paid by societies 
should not exceed a fixed percentage on cost ; 
and management expenses should not exceed 
a fixed percentage on gross rental. 

(12) The accounts should be audited and 
certified by a district auditor, or other auditor 
appointed by the Government (who should 
have the power of surcharge), and filed with the 
central authority and the 1ocal Authority of the 
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district, with the right of inspection by the 
public. 

‘* (13) On the dissolution of a society, the 
Local Authority should have the right of pre- 
emption at a figure sufficient to pay off shares 
at par, loans, loan stock and debts. If this 


“right is not exercised, the estate should be sold 


by public auction, and any surplus remaining, 
after discharging all obligations, be paid to the 
Local Authority, and by it applied for housing, 
or other like purposes.’ 

“ Any advantages which local authorities 
may have, either in regard to priority of supply 
of building materials for housing purposes, or 
contro! of their price, should be eyually available 
to public utility societies.” 

“The maximum rate of interest or dividend 
allowed to be paid by public utility societies 
Should be increased from 5 per cent. to 6 per 
cent.” 

A minority report on the question of subsidy 
is included in the publication from which we 
have quoted, and is subscribed to by Messrs’- 
Richard Barrow, J. A. E. Dickinson, Sir H. E. 
Haward and R. H. Marsh. The recommenda- 
tions made therein are— 

*‘(a) The full cost of a housing scheme to be 
carried out by a public utility society during 
the emergency period, with financial assistance 
from the State, should, in the first instance, be 
met out of capital raised by the society. 

“ (b) The State should advance 75 per cent. 
ot the cost on loan for an equated period not 
exceeding 50 years, leaving 25 per cent. to be 
raised by share capital and loans by private 
subscription. 

**(e) During a transition period, which should 
not be less than seven years from the conclusion 
of the war, the State should contribute 75 per 
cent, of the estimated annual deficiency on the 
scheme, such deficiency being based on the 
estimated annual expenditure and the estimated 
annual income during that period. 

**(d) For the purpose of the estimate, the 
annual charges in respect of repayment of and 
interest on the debt, including the share capital 
and loans privately subscribed. should be the 
sum calculated to repay in the equated period, 
on the annuity system, the total amount of the 
debt at the rate of interest at which the State 
advances the 75 per cent. of the cost of the 
scheme, irrespective of the rate of interest 
actually paid or payable on the privately 
subscribed capital. 

* (e) At the end of the transition period, the 
property included in the housing scheme 
should be valued at 75 per cent. of the excess 
(if any) of the amount of the debt properly 
outstanding (including the share capital and 
loans privately subscribed) over the then value 
of the property should be liquidated by the 
State, by writing off a portion of the outstanding 
loan advanced by it.” 

We need not at present consider the different 
opinions held by the two sectionsof the Com- 
mittee, but we would point out that public 
utility societies and other private enterprises 
are not, like county and urban councils, in the 
favoured position of being able to charge their 
losses on the rates. 

The housing of the working classes is a 
matter of such vital importance to the commu- 
nity, that it is to be hoped the public will 
approach the undertaking in the same generous 
spirit which we believe has actuated both the 
Ministry of Reconstruction and the members 
of the Committee who have prepared this 
interim report. 


——_——»-=@—-9— -- 


National Federation of Associated Paint, Colour 
and Varnish Manufacturers. 


Ar the annual meeting of this Federation 
held on November 22, the chairman reported 
to the Council that, as a result of interviews 
which various committees have had with 
controllers of raw materials, the Council had 
come to the conclusion that there will be no 
reduction in prices of manufactures for “next 
six months. Since this statement was made 
some of the raw materials have even advanced in 
price, as in the case of white lead, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Stationers’ Hall. 
WE give this week several illustrations of 
Stationers Hall in connection with our article 
on the Company, which appears on page 407. 





St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield. 

TuEsE two views of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great are from aquatints by Mr. D. Warry, 
who has kindly given us permission to illustrate 
them in connection with the notice we give of 
the exhibition of H.M. Office of Works Sketch 
Club. Though something of the charm of 
the originals has been lost in reproduction, 
it will be agreed that they are admirable illus- 
trations of a most interesting work. 


An offer was made last March to the committee. 


for the Restoration of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great to acquire the remaining six bays of the 
east walk of the cloister of the priory on the 
expiration of the existing lease in something less 
than eight years’ time at the price of £2,000. 
The committee are asking for help to secure 
this, the last, portion of the monastic buildings 
of the priory known to exist. At present it is 
a stable with 7 ft. of earth on the floor, The 
800th anniversary of the founding of the church 
occurs in March, 1923, and this acquisition of 
the cloister would be a practical and suitable 
way to commemorate it. 


OBITUARY. 


Major J. M. W. Halley, R.E. 


MagorJ M.W. Hatigy Royal Engineers, who 
was killed in action on October 24, was the son 
of Mr. Joseph Halley, of 43, Lawrence-street, 
Partick. He was born in Glasgow 41 years ago, 


and educated at Hillhead High Schoo]. He 
served his architectural apprenticeship with 
Messrs Lieper and Messrs. Burnet. He came 
to London about 20 years ago, where he worked 
in the office of Messrs. Niven & Wigglesworth 
for afew years, after which he became assistant 
to Mr. Mervyn Macartney, official architect to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and he became a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Major Halley wrote a good deal for the archi- 
tectural Press, and had completed a book on 
Piranesi. He wrote a very interesting paper on 
“The Rebuilding and Workmen of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral from the Accounts,” which received 
the R.1.B.A. prize in 1914. 


—_—. -—>—e—_____ 


Steel Structures. 

WE regret that in our issue of November 29 
the name of the manufacturers of the “ Heavy 
Steel Frame Building,” which we illustrated 
was incorrectly given. The work was carried, 
out by Messrs. A. & J. Main & Co., Ltd. We 
may add that the block we used was taken 
from “ Steel Structures.” 


THE BUILDER. 


THE OFFICE OF WORKS 
SKETCH CLUB. 


Durine the last few weeks an interesting 
exhibition has been held at the Office of Works 
of sketches by members of the temporary and 
permanent stafis, who have formed a club fot 
mutual help and criticism. The club was 
formed for diversional purposes, and we under- 
stand that some 200 members—mostly archi- 
tects—have jo ned, and that Sir Frank Baines 
accepted the Hon. Presidency. 

The immediate idea of the club, apart from 
the diversional and mutually helpful aspect, 
has been not only to bring together members of 
the Office of Works stafis (permanent and 
temporary), previously unknown to each other, 
but to establish a bond of friendship and union 
and to make the club a permanent institution 
and link with the Office. It is evident that 
the club is capable of wider extension, and if 
its basis were broadened it might form a valuable 
centre for the discussion and promulgation of 
ideas in regard to the importance of the arts 
in the movement of national reconstruction. 
The definition of the arts in the mind of its 
founders includes, besides the graphic and 
plastic arts, poetry, music, and literature ; 
and it will be the aim of the club to form a 
centre of stimulus by showing their inter- 
dependence and importance in the national 
life, and as a factor in general culture and 
character. 

The first exhibition, which has just closed, 
was quite a revelation. The exhibition went a 
long way to prove that our profession contains 
many truly artistic minds and exponents. 
The hard-and-fast rules of perspective and 
the truthful rendering of shadows, though always 
observed, never protruded themselves. From 
the technica painting point of view, the exhibi- 
tion was very instructive, anda great number of 
totally different modes of giving expression 
and of rendering were to be seen. Some of the 
exhibits would easily rank with the work of our 
best artists. 

Starting in numerical rotation—No. 4, 
“St. Bturtholomew the Great,” by G. J. 
Morriss Viner, and No. 15, *‘ A Corner in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral,” by the same artist, showed 
considerable merit. No, 13, “ The Cross, Cheap- 
side, and St. Peter’s Church, Wood-street 
(about 1600),” by Edward Beckitt Lamb, was 
quite an interesting study, and one to be much 
valued in these times, when London is fast 
losing the last remaining specimens of that 
bygone period. No. 21, ‘ Edward the Con- 
fessor’s Shrine, Westminster Abbey,” by 
Sydney Newcombe, is a very able and useful 
picture. 

No. 27, ‘‘ Beauvais,” by W. Bevan, is full of 
striking contrasts, which make a very successful 
sketch. No. 31, ‘‘At Evesham, Worcester- 
shire,”” by Sydney Newcombe, shows this well- 
known view finely treated, rich in mellow tints ; 
Mr. Newcombe has here produced a very attrac- 
tive picture. No. 34, “ Sultan Palace, Tan- 
giers,"” by W. Bevan, is painted in true local 
colouring. 

Mr. Christopher M. Shiner has many very good 
etchings, No. 36, “The Yarn Market, Dunster,” 
being very rich in tones; No 38, “Pont 
d’Avignon,” quite different in style is also quite 
good. By the same artist, No. 46, “Grays, High 
Street,” is a very interesting study. No. 48, 
“Westminster. Abbey,” from the Cloisters,” by 
Wm. E. A. Brown, is a very able pen drawing, 
clear and unaffected in treatment. No. 52, 
“Westminster Abbey from the S.E.,” by the 
same artist, totally different in pen work, clear 
and full of atmosphere, one is almost inclined to 
prefer it to No. 48, “Henry VII’s Chapel,” is 
truly wonderfully rendered, simple in expression 
yet giving all the suggestion of architectural rich- 
ness of the edifice. No. 53, “Morden College, 
Blackheath, Kent,” by T. Frank Green, is a 
strong pen drawing in a style very suitable for 
reproduction purposes. Returning to colour 
work again, No. 57, “ Rievaulx,” by George P. 
Bankart, is one of three studies of this subject, 
Nos. 66 and 103 being the other numbers . No. 57 
appears to us to be somewhat laboured. No. 66, 
“A View of the North Transept,” is in easier 


, 
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style ; but No. 103, another “ View of the North Re 
Transept,” will be readily admitted by all as fr 
and away the finest painting of the three; gy 
above the ordinary, but in No 103 Mr Bankarg 
has shown some masterly work in the treatment 
of the trees. No 94, “ Courts Buildings on 9 | 
River,” by Erskine Cummings, A.R.I.B.A. jg 7 
full of interest, being an obvious fantasy ~ 
but it is from sketches of this kind thay 7 
inspirations most readily come. No. 109 — 
«‘ Candes, France,” Sydney Newcombe, is a very 
interesting interior view, and it appears little 
short of marvellous that the artist who painted 
this picture can, when in another mood, produce 
such living representations of Nature No 5, 

At the Bend of the Road”; No, 
“ Winter ” ; No. 102, “‘ The Edge of the Moor.” 
Sussex ” (E. J. Douglass) are of great architec. 
tural interest. No. 145, ‘‘ St. Bartholomey’s” 
(aquatint), by D. Warry, which we illustrate 
this week, is one of many able pictues by this 
artist, Nos. 116 and 120, both views of 
‘« Aylesford.” are very fresh and pleasing. J. M, 
Stonhold is represented by some good sketcheg 
of Ambleside”  <‘ Headstone,” <‘* Moat 
Harroy ,” and “ Rye,” all of which show a 
thorough knowledge of how to handle the brush, 
No. 213, “Study of an Interior,” by F. J. Ruther- 
ford, is a very fine piece of work in every way, 
simple in rendering, and yet very expressive and 
suggestive of detail. 

We understand that five exhibitions have been 
arranged as follows :— 

Two Autumn and Spring Exhibitions of Pie- 
tures and Sketches by Members of the Staffs, 

A Loan Exhibition of Pictures (educational) 
in possession of the Office of Works Staffs. 

An Architectural Exhibition by Members. 

An Arts and Crafts Exhibition (members 
work). 

It has been arranged to give a lecture at the 

termination of each exhibition, and on Novem- 
ber 18 last a lecture on “ Etching and Architec- 
ture” was given by Mr. Frank Emanuel, of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Kingsway. 
* Oil Painting, Water-colour Painting, Tempera 
Painting, and Photography will be the subjects 
upon which future papers will be given to the 
members of the Club. 

Social gatherings, including visits to ancient 
Monuments, dinners, and smoking concerts are 
also being arranged. ‘The study of Poetry, 
Music and Literature is to be introduced in 
these social gatherings, and should prove both 
entertaining and instructive. 

Mr. G. P. Bankart is the Hon. Secretary of 
the Club, and he will be glad to receive com- 
munications from other Government Depart- 
ments whose members desire to join. 


——— 1 —— eS: 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay. December 13. 

The Institution of Mechanical HEngineers.— 
6 p.m. 

Monpay, December 16. 

The Incorporated Institute of British D:corators 
(Painters’ Hall).—Mr. Arthur S. Jennings, 
F.1.B.D., on « The Education of the Painter and 
Decorator.” 6.30 p.m. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects.— 
Mr. Raymond Unwin on “ Housing—The 
Architect’s Contribution.” 5 p.m. 


TuEsDAY, December 17. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.—Discussion 
on (1) ‘‘ Road-Corrugation,” by Mr. E.«L. 
Leeming, M.Sec.Tech.; (2) “ Investigations in 
the Structure of Road-surfaces,” by Mr. Francis 
Wood, M.Inst.C.F.; (3) “ Road Construction 
and Maintenance,” by Mr. T. Bowyer Bower, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. 5.30 p.m. 


Tuurspay, December 19. 

The Concrete Jnstitute.—Mr. C. F. A. Voysey 
on “ Aesthetic Design in Reinforced Concrete 
Buildings.” 5.30 p.m. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society ( Loyal 
So iety of Ar.s).—*‘ Progress in Photometry, with 
special reference to war problems.” 8 p.m. 
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STATIONERS’ HALL: THE LIVERY HALL. 


From A DRAWING BY THE LATE T. R. Way. 
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A NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE.—xI. 
By W. R. Lernasy. 
DECORATION AND ORNAMENT. 


{Tue primary necessity, one might 
think, in regard to decorations, would 
be that they should be amusing and not 
further wearinesses and terrors added 
to life. Yet can anyone truly say that 
there is one decoration in all the length 
of Oxford Street that would not be more 
graceful away and forgotten? For the 
most part these “ ornaments” are just 
thoughtless sacrifices of dull labour or 
a part of the advertisement function of a 
facade, the evidence of a desire to look 
fnancial and fat and flourishing. True 
decoration may be conceived as appropri- 
ate finish, and the application of finer 
materials than the body of the work ; or, 
on a higher plane, it is the addition 
of thought-suggesting _material—story, 
poetry, Or something didactic. Of the 
great range of decorative processes, I 
can here speak with any detail only of 
painting, but my main Po applies to 
all alike. This 1s, that for any work of 
adornment which goes beyond processes 
like gilding or veneering with marble, we 
must call in the aid of free artists. Any- 
thing beyond such methods, as just said, 
is of the nature of poetry; and poetry 
supplied by trade firms is irritating and 
disgusting. There is no lack of artists 
of fine ability, but for some reason, 
mainly the “style” mania, architects 
have almost ceased to employ them. 
In consequence, they are shut up within 
the walls of picture bazaars, while our 
buildings are covered with the dreariest 
sort of work, of the egg-and-tongue order 
in sculpture, and in painted decoration 
“four coats of plain white,” for anything 
else is too dangerous. 

There is an idea that all artist’s work 
is forbiddingly costly, but this, too, is 
largely a mistake. Many able painters 
are eager to do’ wall-work for very 
reasonable prices. Watts would have 
worked for nothing if public space had 
been offered to him, and Madox Brown 
did not get exorbitant fees for his truly 
noble wall paintings in Manchester Town 
Hall. The right way would be to ask 
some artist, whose work is admired: 
“What could you do here for £20, £50 
or £5002” The response would fre- 
quently be astonishing. It is, however, 
essential that the artist should be given 
his freedom ; only freedom can produce 
delight, and it is a characteristic of all 
fine wall-work that it shows masterly 
directness. That which is born tired 
only adds to the sum of dull lassitude. 
Wall-work must be laid on with sweeping 
brush touches, nothing niggling is per- 
missible. To get any oak work by a 





master’s hand he must be trusted. As _ 


16 18, we spend our effort on “ preliminary 
designs,” and the least life is taken out of 
them by revision and correction—‘ Mr. 
Jones is not quite sure that he likes any 
of the designs, but those marked C and 

come nearest to his wishes. Would 
the firm kindly submit some more 
sketches for his inspection 2?” Flowers of 
fancy, after they have been drawing- 
boarded and tee-squared and _india- 
tubbered, and been revised by Mr. Jones, 
are likely to be a little wilted ; but it is 
worse still with any public work where 
the designs are sat,on and sat flat_by_a 
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whole committee, all scoffing at once. 
In the realm of decoration the alternative 
is certainly freedom or death ; of course, 
I don’t mean freedom to be absurd ; you 
choose your man and talk it over, and 
stimulate one another; but it is entirely 
certain that this kind of work must be 
fresh and _ free. Pompeian, Roman, 
medieval decorations all agree in the 
masterly ease of their execution. 

We allow ourselves to be betrayed by 
words. There is a remarkably skilled 
kind of painting which we have labelled 
“scene painting ” and pushed aside into 
the theatre. Much of it, however, 
is excellent decorative painting. At one 
of the Shepherd’s Bush shows there were 
dozens of admirable views of colonial 
harbours—vigorous, informing, delightful, 
and the great boundary screen was a 
masterly piece of painting. Something of 
the same sort appeared again in the war- 
village show in Trafalgar-square (Oct., 
1918). What is the astonishing cause 
that makes it possible to get such works 
only for a temporary show? One cause 
is certainly the freedom given to the 
artist : as the work has to be cheap there 
is no time to kill it.. But think how fine 
a civilized railway station might be in 
London with such views of towns and 
scenery. Much the same causes are at 
work in the production of advertisement 

osters. I remember especially a very 

ne design of Britannia standing before 
a prospect of London showing 4 bend of 
the Thames (by Mr. Ingelow 2), it was 
ag enough for a mosaic forty feet high, 

ut I suppose it has utterly disappeared 
in waste paper. Many of the ‘cartoons 
in Punch have the ~— summary 
suggestive quality which makes them 
heroic and decorative, but these we shove 
aside as “ comic.” 

Practically the only stories known to 
British people were Biblical, but these 
were classed as “ religious,” and could 
not be used out of church—nor in church 
for some other reason! Heraldry was 
shut up in the peerage. Maps—most 
interesting and decorative—are labelled 
** geographical.” Flags are “military ” 
or “naval.” Inscriptions are “ sign- 
writing,” and associated with public- 
houses. Flowers only just escape being 
“botany,” and animals and birds would be 
“funny.” It is as impossible to decorate 
without subjects as it is to build without 
bricks, and if we would begin, somebody 
must “ risk a smile.” 

There are existing traditions of pattern 
and colour work carried on by pottery 
ainters and others, which might easily 
e brought into the house-painter’s 
range. The china just removed from the 
table in the country lodging where I am 
staying—commercial stuff—was spotted 
over with little flower sprigs, which were 
quite pretty. There was one better plate 
of old Devonport ware, with vine-leaves 
in lowest relief, brightly coloured in an 
arbitrary way with blue, green and gold 
—the sort of thing we take for granted in 
mere china, but which has been made 
— impossible within the ring of 
style design. Even the plain painting of 
automobiles is frequently harmoniously 
fresh and gay; it is being developed on 
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its own merits, free of style dictation. 
The country wagon decorator still pre. 
serves some decorative vestiges and cana] 
barges are often delightful. All these have 
escaped the architectural style blight. 


Nature and Landscape. 


Our mistake in the study of old art has 
been in not trying to understand how the 
ancients thought and wrought, but 
rather in making blundering imitations 
of their actual work. All schools of art in 
the past formed their ornamentation in 
a study of nature. A first glance at early 
Greek work suggests an exception, but 
it is not so; “ eggs and tongues,” volutes 
and rosettes, were all adaptations from 
flower forms, and naturalistic ornament 
was implicit in Greek decorative art. It 
shows very plainly in the coins and bursts 
out in the Corinthian capital. The 
festoon and the wreath came into archi- 
tectural decoration in the fourth century 
from natural prototypes, and one of the 
most natural and lovely vine tendrils I 
have ever seen is carved round the 
frieze of the Alexander sarcophagus at 
Constantinople. The Greeks in their great 
sculpture of the culminating period were 
so occupied with men and animals that 
vegetation was comparatively neglected ; 
but man, too, is part of nature. Later, 
in both relief sculpture and painting, a 
strong landscape element appeared in 
Hellenistic art at Alexandria. In the 
West, during the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, much the same sequence 
recurred ; first religious art and human 
story, and then landscape. The room 
which seems to me in memory the most 
beautiful I have seen is at Padua, and has 
its walls painted with great landscapes by 
Tifian or some pupil of his (?)—stately 
and regular and restful beyond telling. 
On a much lower plane, a pleasant little 
London room, now incorporated in the 
Cass Institute, may be mentioned ; it was 
vainted in the seventeenth century with 
formal landscapes, and is illustrated by Mr. 
E. Tristram in a late volume issued by the 
Walpole Society. The same tradition” of 
landscape was followed in the tapestry 
verdures, perhaps the most delightful 
wall coverings ever devised. 

We have had our confidence deeply 
undermined by word theorising on “ con- 
ventionalism,” “ decorative treatment,” 
** flatness,” “‘ abstraction,” and so on; it 
was well meant as a defence against 
vulgarity, but it was art that died and 
vulgarity was not scotched. No “ decora- 
tions’ could be more perfect than a 
uniform set of Rembrandt or Reynolds 
a. or a balanced series of Turner 
andscapes. 

I look round the garden and near by 
for suggestions for simple wall paintings. 

1. Here is a laurel hedge which has 
been kept trimmed to a fairly flat face. 
At a few yards distance it simplifies into 
practically three tints: a isoat, colour of 
sharp green, dark interstices and glittering 
high lights. Boldly ir mom without any 
preliminary worry of drawing it would 
make an admirable wall covering, much 
like some wall-papers, and therefore not 
too strange. It would need to be struck 
off with sure brush strokes, but I cannot 
think that any intelligent trade “ painter 
and decorator” would not pick it up in 
a day’s work under guidance. The turn 
of the hand once acquired, the ground 
could be covered very rapidly and cheaply. 
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2. Beyond is the. deep, tapestry-like 
green of a bank of trees. Any older art 
student could paint this on a wall when 
this sort of thing had been pointed out 
to him. 

3. On the left is a field of corn, now 
cut and set up in stitches, a diaper 

attern in gold and drabs—Stitches in 
ow relief gilt ? 

4. On the right is a tall hedge which, 
in evening light, shows a general mass 
of sombre green, with a cresting of tall 
aspiring twigs and exquisitely shaped 
leaves sharp against the sky. 

5. Near by is a cottage covered with 
jessamine ; at a distance of about forty 
yards the bright stars of the blossoms 
still shine out, while the details of the 
leafage have disappeared in a cloudy 
confusion of tones. 


6. The front of another cottage has a 
plum tree trained over it, the jointing 
of the brick wall showing here and there 
between the branches, leaves and fruit. 


All these, as I saw them, would make 
subjects for painting the walls of rooms ; 
they cannot be seen again, however, 
from my words, although dozens of 
motives of such a kind may be observed 
afresh in any country holiday. 

If such schemes should seem too out- 
of-the-ordinary, then a few school of art 
students might be called in to paint sprigs 
of flowers directly on the walls instead 
of on the paper of their sketch books. 
From the highest to the least we have 
to dare to do direct work and not squander 
our lives in studies and designs, and 
preparation for that which never comes. 
Whoever has seen living decoration—I 
remember Whistler’s wonderful Peacock 
room—will understand that we must 
have wall painting. Mr. Cayley Robin- 
son’s work at the Middlesex Hospital is an 
example of what can be done at the 
present moment. The “ Meal’’seems to 
me a very noble decoration. 

We architects have a great responsi- 
bility in calling for work, and it is our 
duty to demand higher types of skill fromi 
our painters and decorators than we do 
to-day. If they knew what was wanted 
and that there would be any demand for 
interest and invention, [ am sure they 
are well able to respond. 


Inscriptions. 


Decoration requires not only skill in 
execution, but a suitable subject matter. 
We are short of subject matter generally 
utiderstanded of the people, and we must 
hope for a more common use of story, 
heraldry, devices and monograms. These 
things, however, cannot be brought back 
in a hurry ; they insist on looking artificial. 
There are things we can do and things 
which we cannot. Among the former 
are inscriptions. Our sign-writers are 
usually very skilful, but often they make 
use of degraded letter forms. With a 
very little encouragement they can be 
led’ to do clear lettering, and a fine 


inscription is always as ornamental as 
intelligible. The dearth of inscriptions 


which say anything is amazing. We are 
ashamed of mind or heart everywhere, 
and fall back on more eggs and tongues, 
and yet more eggs and tongues. 


wish they could be rationed at sevenpence 
each ! 


An Earl of Northumberland, c. 1500-20, 


How I - 
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caused to be written on the walls and 
ceilings of his castles a long series of 
poetical inscriptions and proverbs, such 
as :— 


“When it is tyme of coste and greate ex- 
pens, - 
Beware of waste, and spend by measure.” 
“ Fix not thy mynde on Fortune, that 
delythe dyversely.” 


A long poem was a dialogue between 
** Sensatyve and Intellectyve.” Another 
on music mentioned all the delightful 
names of instruments, such as harps, 
clavicordes, lutes, virginals.* 

This was decoration, and such general 
delight in beauty, ideas, verse-making 
and music explains the coming of Shake- 
speare ; he was no unheralded accident, 
he came with the tide. 


————_-—>——_____ 


LAW REPORTS. 





OFFICIAL REFEREE’S Court. 
(Before Mr. PoLtock.) 
Disputed Builder’s Claim. 

Stevens & Co. v. A. S. Marvel, 


This was an action brought by Messrs. 
Stevens & Co., builders, of Marylebone-lane, 
against Mr. A. 8. Marvel, also of Marylebone- 


~ 


d 


lane, to recover the sum of £191 19s. 2d., balance 
of account for work done and materials supplied 
in connection with repairs and decoration of two 
houses in Marylebone-lane, used by the defendant 
as shops. 

Mr. G. H. Head, Counsel for the plaintiff, in 
opening the case, said that there was first of all 
a claim for-work done and materials supplied 
under an estimate for £98, and then a large quan- 
tity of extra work ordered by the defendant, 
which amounted to £468 19s. 2d., making the 
total amount of the account £566 19s. 2d. The 
plaintiffs had received, on account, £375 in all, 
and of that sum £225 was only received one day 
before the action was commenced. The defence 
set up firstly that the charges were unreasonable, 
then that specific items of work charged for were 
not done, and that others were included in the 
estimate. He (defendant) further counter- 
claimed for £24, and paid into Court £35. The 
plaintiffs admitted that he had a right to set off 
£15 out of the £24 counterclaim. On August 16, 
1917, plaintiffs gave defendant an estimate for 
work specified of £98. 

Mr. Arthur Spokes (Counsel for defendant) 
denied that defendant had received a written 
estimate. The estimate, if there was one, was 
only verbal, and was not put into writing until 
after the action was commenced. 

Mr. Head said that his witnesses would prove 
that a written estimate was handed to the 
defendant in the first instance. 

Mr. Spokes said that when defendant did 
receive the estimate after action it was found 
that it did not’agree with what he understood 
from the verbal estimate. 

Mr. Read continuing, said that when the work 
was started the defendant was constantly 
ordering extras of all kinds. At the end of 1917 
he paid £175 on account, and on January 12 he 
saw plaintiff, and asked what the whole thing 
was going to cost. Mr. Stevens pointed out that 
it was impossible for him to say exactly without 
going through the whole of the details ; but in 
response to pressure he said the work would 
probably cost, roughly, £50). The defendant 
thereupon said it was clear robbery, and left the 
place in considerable anger. 

Evidence was given on both sides. 

The Referee gave judgement for the plaintiffs 
for £105, including the money paid into court, 
with costs. 





* Warton’s “History of Poetry.” 
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ARTISTIC WAR MEMORIALS 

The Royal Academy have issued a circular 
in which they say :— ; 

With the approach of peace the necessity of 
organization in dealing with war memorials jy 
this country becomes imperative. The dancer 
is that the desire to perpetuate the memory of 
those who have laid down their lives should 
‘waste itself in wrong channels through lack of 
competent guidance, and should, in fact, 
endanger our national buildings and spaces 
by ill-advised interfetence. It is essential} 
that memorials within our churches and cathed- 
rals, in the close, the public park, or the villave 
green, should not clash with the spirit of the 
past ; that, howeyer simple, they should express 
the emotion of the present and- hope of the 
future without losing touch with the past, and 
that, instead of being a rock of offence to future 
generations, they should be objects of venera- 
tion to those who follow us. 

Efforts have already been made in various 
quarters to deal with this problem. Among 
other bodies, the Civic Arts Association concerns 
itself with the subject of war memorials, and 
has been active since an early stage of the war 
both in propaganda and in advice to applicants. 
Appeals for advice have also been made to the 
Royal Academy, and that body, being anxious 
to assist in this important work, appointed a 
committee in 1917, who drew up and issued in 
March, 1918, a short memorandum of advice to 
municipal and other bodies who might be 
contemplating war memorials. 

In July, 1918, a representative meeting was 
held at the Royal Academy. Out of a general 
committee then formed, the following were 
subsequently nominated to serve on an Execu- 
tive Committee :— 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bt., P.R.A. (chairman), 
Lord Plymouth, Lord Crawford, Lord Ferrers, 
Mr. Charles Aitken, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., Mr. George 
Clausen, R.A., Sir Theodore Cook, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
Mr. H. T. Hare, P.R.I.B.A., Mr. C. J. Holmes, 
Prof. W. R. Lethaby, the Dean of York, Sir 
W. B. Richmond, R.A., Mr. J. 8. Sargent, R.A., 
Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., Sir Cecil H. Smith, 
Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, F.R.S., Sir Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. 
Christopher Whall, Mr. Henry Wilson, and 
Capt. F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. 

Naval and Military Adyisers.—Capt. H. W. 
Richmond, R.N., and Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur 
Leetham. 

It is felt that in all cases the designs of 
memorials should be entrusted to competent 
artists, and this committee has been formed, 
not to undertake designs, but to give assistance ~ 
and advice at an early stage to the promoters 
of memorials ; to act as a body of reference for 
those who desire guidance as to the general 
scope and character of memorials; to advise 
on their suitability for specific sites or positions 
in buildings; and generally to further an 
organized effort throughout the country to 
make the memorials of this war worthy of their 
great occasion. It is felt that all men of good- 
will should contribute of such ability as they 
possess to bring it about that our war memorials 
should express the ideals fought for by the 
free nations of the world, and that while thev 
speak to future generations of the courage and 
patriotism of those who have died, they do not 
sacrifice any of that older beauty which is 
England’s legacy from an immemorial past. 

It is understood that Diocesan Committees 
are being appointed, and ‘in some cases are 
already at work, which will, among other 
duties, assist the clergy in securing the highest 
standard of memorials in churches and cathed- 
rals. An organization of similar character has 
been set on foot in Scotland, and it is hoped to 
co-operate with these and other committees 
in all the great provincial centres, and to have 
the sympathy and help of public authorities 
and of the clergy and laity throughout the 
country towards the attainment of the object 
in view. 

Communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London, 
Wok 
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from an earlier association, which is 

‘traceable as far back as the middle -of 
the fourteenth century and was known as the 
Fellowship of ‘Lext Writers. This body is sup- 
posed to have become separated in the course of 
time into two divisions, of which one,the Limners, 
concerned itself with the writing, binding and 
selling of books and was afterwards known as 
the Stationers’ Guild, while the other became the 
Scriveners, or “ Writers of the Court Letter,”’ 
who drew up conveyances and wills, kept 
accounts, and attended to other matters of a 
commercial and legal character. The term 
“ Stationer ” arose out of the practice of pro- 
curing custom by attendance at the Stations of 
the Cross in Cheapside and round St. Paul’s. 
The stations were let on lease by the Mayor and 
Aldermen and special stations were the subject 
of considerable competition. The term Limner 
probably arose from the practice of embellishing 
manuscript books with illuminated capital 
letters and other ornaments, which practice was 
finally extinguished after the introduction and 
extension of printing. 

The “ men of the craft of Writers of Text- 
letter—otherwise called Limners—and other 
good folks, citizens of London, who were wont 
to bind and sell books,” asked the Mayor and 
Aldermen in 1403 to be allowea to elect yearly 
two Wardens, one a limner and the other a text- 
writer, to superintend the trede and punish 
ofienders, and the fraternity thus formed even- 
tually became the Stationers’ Company. The 
invention of printing some 70 years later added 
to the importance of the position of the craft. 

The Stationers owed their incorporation 
under a Charter of Philip and Mary, in 1556, to 
the fear which the authorities felt that the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church might be 
attacked and the policyiof the monarchy made 
unpopular. The Charter begins: “ Know ye 


*.* The following articles op the City Companies 
have already appeared in our pages :—the Mercere’, 
March 31,1916; the Grocers’, April 28; the Draper’, 
May 12; the Goldsmiths’, June 9; the Skinners’, 
July 14; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4; the 
Haberdashers’, September 1; the Salters’, October 6 ; 
~ lronmongers’, October 27; the Vintners’, 

ecember 8; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
Barbers’, January 26,1917; the Dyers’, Feb. 16; the 
Pte » February 23; the Leathersellers’, March 
tee the Pewterers’, April 20 ; the Cutlers’, June 1 ; 
bo Bakers’, June 15; the Wax Chandlers’, June 29 ; 

® Tallow Chandlers’, August 10; the Butchers’, 
Deo ember 7; the Armourers’ and Brasiers’, Septem- 
aad 21; the Girdlers', October 12; the Saddlers’, 
povember 9; the Apothecaries’, December 7; the 
Senutes Stainers’, January 11, 1918; the Curriers’ on 

ot pel 15; the Innholders’, March 29; the Coach 
Na Harness Makers’, August 16; the Founders’ on 

Ov. 15: the Coopers’ will be given shortly ; and the 

mongers’ at a later date. 


TT" Stationers’ Company was derived 
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that we, considering and perceiving that certain 
seditious and heretical books, rhymes and 
treatises are daily published and printed by 
divers scandalous, malicious, schismatical and 
heretical persons, not only moving our subjects 
and lieges to sedition and disobedience against 
us, our Crown and dignity, but also to renew 
and move gery great and detestable heresies 
against the faith and sound doctrine of Holy 
Mother Church, and wishing to provide a remedy 
on this behalf.” ‘The request of the Stationers 
for incorporation was doubtless acceded to 
willingly, if not actually prompted, by those 
who saw in the guild a ready means for the 
regulation and suppression of books the circula- 
tion of which was objected to. The printing of 
books, ballads, rhymes and interludes without 
special licence had been forbidden three years 
earlier, before the Queen’s marriage, and Parlia- 
ment had prohibited the issue of any beok to 
the slander or reproach of the King or Queen 
under the penalty df the loss of the right hand. 
The Wardens of every Company had also been 
ordered to search for heretical foreign books. 
The Company were entitled “‘ The Master and 


- Keepers or Wardens and Commonalty of the 


Mistery and Art of a Stationer of the City of 
London.” Queen Elizabeth subsequently con- 
firmed the Charter in 1559, but although the 
ceriginal motive for which it had been granted 
no lenger existed, part of the Company’s 
authority was for many years exercised under 
the control of the Church. Thus in 1565 the 
Bishop of London, with his fellow High Com- 
missioners, ordered the Wardens to seize certain 
stationers in St. Paul’s Churchyard on the plea 
that they had sold “ certaine Engleish bokes of 
corrupt doctryne to the defaminge of relygion 
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established by publyk authoryte,” and to 
imprison them until they could find sureties of 
£40 each for their appearance before the Com- 
missioners. This drew forth # remonstrance 
from the Lord Mayor, who was told by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury not to interfere. In 
1615. the same Archbishop of Canterbury 
declarec that no Bibles were to be bound without 
the Apocrypha under pain of a year’s imprison- 
ment. The Star Chamber issued a decree in 
1637 limiting the number of founders of printing 
letters for the Kingdom to four, and directing 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury or Bishop of 
London and six other Commissioners should fill 
up the posts as they became vacant. 

The Cempany was an unusually strict trade 
association, and has continued so up to modern 
times, thig object being attained by the creation 
of a joint stock fund to be applied te purposes 
of trade. ‘This association is stated to have 
been to the great advantage of the poorer 
members of the Company, and the widows of 
deceased partners, who participated in the gains 
and losses; and since its incorporation no 
person has been admitted a member of the 
Company unless he has heen connected with 
the trade, together with apprentices and those 
who could claim the freedom cf the Company 
through patrimony. 

Within the Company, five trade undertakings 
have existed—the “ Ballad Stock,” the “ Bible 
Stock,” the “‘ Irish Stock,” tho ‘* Latin Stock,” 
and the “ English Stock.” Under a patent 
from the Scotch Parliament the Stationers 
printed in Scotland, but they abandoned this 
branch of their business in 1669, and the Irish 
Stock, which was abandoned about 1661, 
provea to be-unprofitable. 
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A dispute as to the rival rights of the Com- 
pany and the King’s Printer to print the Bible 
was decided in Queen Elizabeth’s reign by the 
following compromise :—Richard Jugge, Her 
Majesty’s printer, was to have the exclusive 
right of printing the Bible in quarto, and the 
New Testament in decimo sexto, while the rest 
could be printed either by the Company or Her 
Majesty’s printer. 

A decree was made in 1623, to the effect that 
the University of Cambridge and the Company 
should have the joint right of printing all books 
except the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, 
grammars, psalms, psalters, primers, and books 
of the common law, which were assigned to the 
University, while almanacks were to be printed 
by the Stationers. The partners in the Bible 
Stock gave material help to the revision of the 
Bible. The prices of books were limited 
according to the type employed in the year 
1598; but although these enactments and 
many others have long been obsolete the 
Company’s most important functions were 
those of registration exercised under the Copy- 
right law, which enacted that every book must 
be entered at Stationers’ Hall unless issued 
under special letters patent. Successive Acts 
of Parliament, from 1709 and onwards, defined 
the law of copyright, but the powers formerly 
exercised by the Company were extinguished 
under the provisions of the British Imperial 
Copyright Bill of 1911, which brought British 
copyright entirely under the statutory law, 
and consolidated and amended all previous 
enactments, depriving the Company of privi- 
leges and duties’ which they had exercised since 
their incorporation. 

The earliest Hall of the mistery, previous 
to its incorporation, was in Milk-street ; but 
before 1570 they had removed to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and occupied a hall in Castle 
jaynard Yard. This hall, or part of it, was 
subsequently leased in 1606 to Edward Kynas- 
ton, who converted it into a tavern, and it was 
finally sold in 1671. The Company bought 
Abergavenny House, which occupied the site 
lying between Amen Corner and the Chapter 
House estate on the north, St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate Hill, on the south, the City Wallon the 
west, and the garden of London House on the 
east, and converted it for use asa hall. In 1654 
the hall was inneed of repair, and the copyright 
of Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs”? was sold to 
provide funds for its rebuilding. 

After the fire the Company met in the Cooks’ 
Hall, and later at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
The committee formed to arrange for its 
rebuilding agreed with Stephen College, who 
was named thet Protestant Joiner,” to wainscot 
the hall for £300. As rebuilt, the hall was « 
brick building, but the front to Stationers’ 
Hall-court was faced with Portland stone, 
under the direction of Robert Mylne in 1800, 
while a new wing, containing the Company's 
stock room, offices, and a beadle’s residence, 
was added in 1888. 

Stationers’ Hall forms a T-shaped building, 
the greater part of which is much as it was 
when rebuilt after the great Fire. Its best 
architectural feature is the very beautiful court 
room, with its elaborate plaster decoration and 
fine ceiling. The hall is dignified in its pro- 
portions and pleasing, but hardly attains to the 
same excellence of detail that distinguishes the 
court room. The stock room forms a very 
handsome room, in which the panelling and fine 
door cases of the former stock room, demolished 
in 1888, have been re-used. The large court- 
yard, with a fine old tree, forms a pleasant 
feature, which is somewhat marred by the 
buildings which bound it on the south and east. 
The kitchens have been remodelled within 
recent years, and are placed under the court and 
ante-rooms, while the basement under the 
livery hall is let for commercial purposes. 
The Company possess some fine pictures, which, 
with other memorials of the past, give it an 
unusual interest. 

The arms of the Company were granted in 
1634 by Sir Gilbert Dethick (Garter), and are 
thus described :—- 

Azure on a chevron or, between three Bibles 
lying feasewise gules garnished leaved and clasped 
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or, the clasps downwards, an eagle rising proper 
enclosed by two roses gules seeded or barbed 
vert; from the top of the chief a demi-circle of 
glory edged with clouds proper, therein a dove 
displayed argent, over the head a circle or. 
Crest, a Bible open proper, clasped and garnished 
or. Motto, Verbum Domini manet in aeternum. 
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Guildhall Memories. By A. G. Temple, F.S.A., 
Director of the Guildhall Gallery, London. 
Portraits and Illustrations. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle-street, W., 1918. 


In the heart of this busy City of London the 
Guildhall seems like a quiet haven, though 
closely connected with the great civic memories 
of the past, and in later years with a series of 
admirable art exhibitions which have been 
organised within the Corporation Galleries. 
These exhibitions, as well as the actual perma- 
nent collection of the Corporation of London at 
the Guildhall, may be said to owe their existence 
to the energy and perseverance of Mr. A. G. 
Temple, who, in these memoirs, gives us the 
account of a busy and useful career of more than 
forty years spent in the service of the Cor- 
poration. 

‘* The name of Temple,” says the author, “‘ is 
the oldest name in the Guildhall. Ihave served 
the Corporation for forty-nine years ; my father, 
Josiah Temple, for forty-four years, and my 
grandfather, George Temple, for forty-one years 
. This makes up a united length 
of service on the part of my family of 134 years.” 
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In 1866 the Corporation of London decided to 
establish a public art gallery at the Guildhalj 
and Mr. Temple obtained the position of 
Director of the Gallery, which brought him into 
more or less personal contact, and in some « ases, 
as that of the late Lord Leighton, personal 
friendship with the leading men of England of 
that day, and their figures pass through these 
memoirs, giving them a special significance and 
value—political chiefs such as Brougham, (Jad- 
stone, Disraelj ; leaders in art, suchas Millais, 
Leighton, Holman Hunt, Alfred Gilbert, Onslow 
Ford; and in letters, such as Tennyson and 
Arnold. His memoirs are replete with anec. 
dotes, often amusing,and often illuminating in 
bringing out traits of character. The first of 
the exhibitions too k place in 1890. The Gallery 
had been rebuilt, and the first exhibiticn was to 
inaugurate the new structure. It proved an 
immediate and immense success. Many of the 
finest works of Millais, Burne Jones, Holman 
Hunt, and Rossetti were exhibited; and in nine 
weeks, without printed advertisement of any 
kind, 109,000 people found their way into the 
Guildhall Gallery. This proved to be the begin- 
ning of an admirable series of exhibitions, 
among which that of Spanish art, with a mag- 
nificent display of the works of Goya and 
Velasquez, and of British water-colour painters 
from Cozens and Girtin down to Fred Walker 
and Whistler are to be especially noted. These 
memoirs of a busy civiclife, always closely in 
touch with the art of the day and its social life, 
are amusing as well as interesting. They show 
a knowledge of men and things, a keen appre- 
ciation of the best in art,and aykindly criticism 
of life. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S APPEAL TO THE NATION. 





Tne Prime Minister hasissued a. statement of 
policy and aims in the course of which he deals, 
inter alia, with the following important ques- 
tions, viz., Increased Production, Confidence, 
Latour and Capital and Profit Sharing. 

in the course of his observations on those 
questions he lays down_the following propo- 
sitions :— 

“ You cannot have improved wages and im- 
proved conditions of labour all round unless you 
manage to increase production. The war has 
demonstrated that this can be done by improved 
organisation. . . . By improved organisation, 
by stopping waste, by improved machinery, by 
the suspension of the old restrictions on output, 
the output of the engineering shops was in- 
creased enormously. The men and women had 
much better wagesthan they had ever been paid, 
and the State benefited.” 

‘ There is one condition for the success of all 
eflorts to increase the output of this country— 
confidence. . , . You must give confidence to 
all classes—-confidence to those who have brains, 
to those who have <ayital, and to those with 
hearts and hands to work.” 

“T say to Labour: You shall have justice ; 
you shall have fair treatment, a fair share of the 
amenities of life, and your children shal] have 
equal opportunities with the children of the 
rich.” 

“To Capital I say : You shall not be plun- 
dered or penalised ; do your duty by those who 
work for you, and the future is free for all the 
enterprise or audacity you can give us.” 

“ But there must be equal justice. Labour 
must have happiness in its heart. We will put 
up with no sweating. Labour is to have its just 
reward.” 

“T will work hard for any scheme of profit- 
sharing which provides the workman with a 
real inducement to increase production.” .. . 
“We want better and ever better machinery, 
not only to ease the burden of the workman, but 
to shorten his hours and to increase his wages.” 
... “This is the new spirit 1 want to see 
breathed into industry—that increased produc- 
tion has not for its end the enrichment of 
employers, but the enrichment of all classes of 
the British people.” " 

That is a great programme and breathes forth 
a fine spirit of humanity ; let us try to realise 
what changes it implies in the industrial system 
as it has hitherto existed. 

Take the last statement, “ that increased pro- 
duction has not for its end the enrichment of 
employers, but the enrichment of all classes of 
the British people,” which may be taken as, in a 
measure, summing-up what has previously been 
said. That implies that increase of production 
is to result not in the enrichment of any par- 
ticular class, whether of the employers-or work- 
men whose efforts attain that result but is to be 
for the enrichment of the British people. That 
must mean that it shall go to the Government as 
the Trustee for the British nation to be used by 
the former for the general good, or shall go in 
the reduction of the price of the commodities so 
produced, which implies the limitation of the 
profits of capital and enterprise and also the 
limitation of wages and salaries subject to the 
condition that the workman (and presumably 
salary earners, because they are really workmen 
earning wages under another name) shall be pro- 
vided with a real inducement to increase pro- 
duction. But, if so, what of the real induc- 
ment to employers to engage in enterprises and 
to increase production, and to capitalists to 
provide the improved machinery, which is 
admittedly a condition precedent to the highest 
production ? - 

And what of the risks of enterprise, which 
vary with the type of undertaking and have 
litherto only been entered into owing to the 
‘ure of high profits. All new enterprises involve 
risk, of greater or less magnitude, and to impose 





a uniform limitation of profits would be to put 
a premium on enterprises involving the least 
risks, 

Then Labour is to have justice, fair treatment, 
a fair share of the amentities of life—its children 
equal opportunities with the children of the rich. 
That implies fair conditions of employment, an 
ample living wage, good housing, free education, 
equal to the best that riches can buy. The last 
involves making all education free, from bottom 
to top—nothing less will effect the result. It 
involves, moreover, that the houses of the people 
shall be as sanitary, as free from overcrowding, 
and as amply spaced as may be necessary to 
render them as healthy dwelling places as the 
homes of those who enjoy riches. 

Then Capital is not to be plundered or 
penalised, but it is to do its duty by those who 
work for it. Its duty is not defined, but pre- 
sumably it includes paying fully for all services 
rendered by those who work for it ; placing itself 


' freely at the service of the community, refrain- 


ing from taking more than its market value in 
the form of interest for its use. In short, taking 
for its motto, ‘‘ I serve,’ that appears to be 
what is implied by the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment, 

Subject to Capital doing its duty, the future 
is free for all the enterprise and audacity it can 
give us. 

When we try to apply the Prime Minister’s 
ideas to a concrete case, it would appear to 
involve something like the following :— 


The profits of capital to be limited to the 
market rate of interest for its use, subject to 
a fixed scale of additions for the risks of 
enterprise and a fixed scale of profit due to. 
its contribution to increased production by 
providing special facilities for that purpose, 
such as machinery. 

The profits of employers to be limited to 
a fair remuneration by way of salary for the 
services they render to the enterprise, plus 
any profits earned as aforesaid by the capital 
they put into the enterprise, plus a fixed 
scale of bonus for their services in organising 
and promoting output. 

The reward of labour to consist of a living 
wage, fixed presumably by Parliament as a 
national minimum, plus a share of the 
earnings of the enterprise by which they are 
employed due to production, and a guarantee 
against unemployment which will secure to 
him such living wages all the year round. 

It is obvious that, unless the Government 
imposes a legal obligation upon capital, 
employers and labour, fixing the terms upon 
which they are respectively to carry on 
production, nothing effective will be done, 
because the essence of the solution of the 
problem is that all should be subject to 
similar obligations. 


This would involve fixing by Act of Parlia- 
ment the length of the normal working day for 
all industries. 

Fixing substantially uniform rates of pay 
for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled labour, 
male and female,.and for each industry, and 
fixing similarly the other conditions of employ- 
ment. But the conditions under which em- 
ployers are themselves employed would similarly 
need consideration with a view of seeing that 
they are not subjected to unfair conditions of 
employment, or contract, by those who employ 
them. 

If it comes to a question of how the Govern- 
ment is to set about this gigantic task, it may 
be pointed out that it has already indicated in 
the Whitley Report its desire that all employers 
and operatives should become members of their 
appropriate trade organisations, and that these 
organisations should form Industrial Councils 
which the Government would consult upon all 
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matters affecting the respective industries, 
and the Government has shown considerable 
activity in promoting the formation of such 
councils. Unfortunately, the employers are 
slow in taking up the suggestion that they ought 
to join their trade organisations and if the 
Government could do anything to stimulate 
then to action on that point, it would be well, 

The operatives are carrying on an active 
propaganda, so far, at all events, as the building 
industry is concerned, with considerable sue- 
cess, as time will show. But voluntary effort 
of that kind has its limitations, and if the 
Government intends to proceed energetically 
to carry out the policy suggested by the Prime 
Minister, it will have to put sufficient pressure 
upon both sides to ensure the complete organisa- 
tion of both employers and employed, as a 
condition precedent to satisfactory legislation 
dealing with the re-organisation of industry on 
the new lines suggested. 

The methods of ascertaining profits for 
taxation purposes are as much in need of 
revision as anything else. They have proceeded 
upon the basis of restricting allowances for 
depreciation to the minimum; whereas, under 


such a regime of intensive production as the” 


Prime Minister advocates, it will be essential] 
for the Government to see, not only that all 
requisite depreciation is allowed for both in 
regard to machinery, buildings and houses, 
but also that the money so allowed is properly 
set aside and earmarked for its purpose, so that 
the frequent scrapping of machinery and build- 
ings that have become obsolete, not merely 
through process of time, but by the progress of 
science and invention, may be rigorously. 
carried out. This must be done in fairness to 
both workmen and employers if no sweating 
of labour is to be allowed in future and if our 
industrial position is to be maintained and 
improved. Then there will have to be a 
careful survey of the actual conditions of the 
various industrial establishments to see whether 
their equipment is up to the new requirements, 
and whether the buildings are properly suitable 
to intensive production. The Government 
ought to take this in hand, employing experts 
in each industry as surveyors, and upon their 
reports should require such establishments to 
be brought up to date, and, if need be, grant 
temporary financial aid to enable that to be 
done. This, again, is necessary in fairness to 
both workmen and employers if they are to 
work on the new lines, otherwise many will be 
hopelessly handicapped from the start. The 
subject of profit-sharing involves most difficult 
questions. Hitherto, it has only succeeded to a 
very limited extent and in establishments 
where the personnel is practically constant. 
Besides, it suffers from being out of touch with 
the weekly wage of the workmen and Jit is 
probable that any system, to be successful in 
stimulating output, would have to be at least 
weekly in its allocation of the share of profit. 
The simple, direct method of a bonus on weekly 
output, or payment by piecework with a 
minimum standard wage as a basis, is, at present 
anathema to a large section of the workmen, 
and in some industries, such as building, would 
be difficult, if not impossible, of application. 

Moreover, this industry is subject to weather 
conditions and to being carried on at a distance 
from the employer’s base, which invests employ- 
ment in it with a casual character and precludes 
regularity of output. To render employment 
more regular in the building trade would involve 
a radical re-organisation of the method of 
erecting buildings so as to afford sufficient 
cover to make the work independent of weather 
conditions, and even that would not secure 
complete regularity of employment. 

In thus reviewing the policy enunciated by 
the Prime Minister, only a few of the more 
obvious questions which will have to be solved, 
when it comes to putting it into practice, have 
been touched upon; ;but these sufficiently 
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indicate how far-reaching and radical a change is 
involved. The Prime Minister says one thing 
is absolutely essential, namely, confidence. To 
give cap tal, labour, and employers confidence 
the first essential is to define and determine 
the new conditions under which they are to 
carry out their industrial operations. General 
statements of what is intended will not do it, 
and at present there is a lack of confidence and 
a fear that the old conditions wil] return. If 
the Government’ want to promote confidence 
the sooner it tables its proposals for the new 
industrial era, and the sooner all parties know 
where they stand the better. 
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‘TIMBER CONTROL. 


THe following Timber Control Order (Amend- 
ment No. 2) Order, 1918, dated December 5, has 
been made by the Board of Trade under Regu- 
lations 2E, 2F, 2G, and 2JJ of the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations :— 

The Board of Trade, deeming it expedient 
to make further exercise of the powers conferred 
upon them by the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations as respects timber, hereby order 
as follows : 

1. Paragraph 2 of the Timber Control] Order, 
1918, shall no longer apply to purchases or sales 
of, or to agreements to buy or sell, imported 
hardwood (including plywood) within the 
United Kingdom. 

2..Part If (Home Grown Timber) of the 
Timber Control Order, 1918, is hereby revoked 
without prejudice to any act or matter done or 
suffered or to any prosecution or proceeding 
instituted or penalty incurred thereunder. 

3. Paragraph 15 and 16 (Part III General) of 
the Timber Control Order, 1918, shall not apply 
from the date of this order to home grown 
timber, and so much of the said Paragraph 15 
and 16 as relates to home grown timber is 
hereby revoked and the said paragraphs shall 
be read and construed accordingly. 

4. This Order may be cited as the Timber 
Control Order (Amendment No. 2) Order, 1918. 

The Controller of Timber Supplies has given 
notice that the amount of imported softwood 
which may be purchased without a permit in 
accordance with Paragraph 15 (a) of the Timber 
Control Order, 1918, shall be an amount not 
exceeding a total value of one hundred pounds 
in any one calendar month, and Form “A” 
in the Schedule to the Timber Control Order, 
1918, shall be varied accordingly as follows :— 

‘‘T hereby certify that the purchase of 
imported softwood entered against my name is 
correctly described, and that it, together with 
any other purchases of imported softwood 
during the current calendar month (whether 
made directly or through third parties, or from 
whatever source) without permit from the 
Controller of Timber Supplies does not exceed 
£100 in total value and that this purchase is 
for work of national importance or urgent 


necessity.”’ 


— 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED*. 


120,417.—-E. O. C. Howells: Slab buildings. 

120,421.—S. A. Walton: Fire-proofing pro- 
cesses and compositions. 

120,425.—V. P H. I. W. D’Obry: Hollow 
building blocks or bricks. 

120,432.—-L. Christin: Ceilings and the like. 

120,433.—G. Lister : Chimney pots, flue tops, 
and the like. 

120,454.—W. W. Morris: Slating or covering 
of the roofs of buildings, 

120,471.—G. Marsh: Manufacture of refrac- 
tory substances, artificial slate, and the like. 

120,526.—H. L. Barraclough: Construction 
of reinforced concrete floors. 

120,535.—C. Menzies : Domestic fire-places. 

120,536.—H. L. Barraclough: Construction 
of reinforced concrete floors. 


al All these applications are now in the stage im 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 
may be made. 








THE BUILDER. 


NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


BUILDING OF CONCRETE HOUSES. 


Verdens Gang (Sept. 30) reports that the 
Machine and Installation Company, Bergen, 
has purchased the patent rights for Norway of 
a system invented by Engineer A. Baltzer 
Gothenburg, for the construction of concrete 
houses with air-tight walls.—Géteborgs Hanlels 
och Sjéfarts-Tidning, Sept. 30. 


SAMPLING AND TESTING CONCRETE BASE. 


An abstract is given in Engineering News 
Record for Oct. 10, of a paper read before the 
American Society for Municipal Improvements 
by George F. Fisk. Installation of complete 
sampling and testing methods by the Bureau 
of Engineering, Department of Public Works, 
Buffalo, N.Y., has resulted in great improvement 
in the quality of concrete base produced by 
paving contractors. Accurate proportioning is 
obtained both by studying materials according 
to the measuring method of determining voids 
and by a comparison of specially plotted 
logarithmic curves, with Fuller’s curve plotted 
to the logarithmic scale. Examination of the 
results obtained in many tests, while not con- 
clusive, tends to show that local gravel concrete 
is equal to crushed stone concrete, that the 
aggregate obtained by breaking up and screening 
old concrete bases is acceptable, and that the 
amount of water used has a direct relation to 
fhe compressive strength of the concrete 
obtained. It is also shown that the use of stone 
screenings for sand has a detrimental effect. 


STORES FOR MILITARY SUPPLIES. 


The same journal in its issue for Sept. 19, 
mentions that army port terminals to store and 
handle the military supplies required by the 
U.S.A. overseas forces are being built in several 
of the Atlantic and Gulf cities. Some are 
timber structures one story high and covering 
large areas; although these may remain in 
service for many years, their construction is 
only temporary. The larger army terminals, 
however, have multi-story concrete warehouses 
and transfer houses with waterside connections, 
and will afford valuable post-war facilities in 
the ports where they are situated. The new 
terminal at Boston, Mass., provides over sixty 
acres of storage space. The main storehouse is 
an eight-story reinforced concrete building, 
126 ft. wide and 1,638 ft. long. The floor area, 
totals 1,651,000 sq. ft. Joined to this store- 
house, by bridges across an 86 ft. paved street 
with railway tracks, is the wharf shed, alongside 
of which is a 35 ft. channel accessible to and 
from ships lying along the wharf. The wharf- 
shed is 100 ft. wide and 1,638 ft. long and has two 
stories. 


THE ** KATONA’””’ HOLLOW WALL. 


The “Union” Building Co., of Berlin, have 
taken out German Patent 290,377 for a brick 
built hollow wall, which, they claim, effects a 
saving in material not hitherto obtained by 
any other design. According to Deutsche 
Bauzeitung Supplement for Sept. 11, small 
bricks 6 in. by 3 in. by 24 in. thick, are used on 
edge, both for the inner and outer skin, and the 
air space between is 25 mm. wide, so that the 
total thickness of the wall is 38 mm. (15 in.), 
while for the upper floors the air space is made 
12 mm. and the overall thickness (10 in.) 25 mm. 
The distance stays and a vertical line of bricks 
are put in at 80 cm. centres for the former type 
and 60 cm. centres for the latter. Lintols of 
reinforced concrete are employed, and four 
courses of bricks on the flat are used to carry 
joists. The system has been approved by the 
Berlin authorities ; the 38 cm. wall was accepted 
in June 1916, and the 25 cm. wall in October, 
1917, the first for 2-story houses where the 
height of each story does not exceed 4 m. and 
the latter for single-story buildings, Cement 
mortar with a slight addition of lime is used. 
This construction has been largely adopted 
already for workmen’s dwellings and for army 
buildings. 
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THE BUILDING BY-LAWS AND 
THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


Mx. C. O. Netson, A.R.1.BA., writes to US as 
follows :— 


At the present time there is a great dea] of 
talk and much movement in the way of Com- 
mittees, and Commissions, and altogether the 
machinery is getting into working order for the 
meeting of the demands of the working-man {.> 
houses, more houses, and cheap houses. It is 
proposed bythe Local Government Board, and 
most sensibly so, to have a sort of exhibition 
estate developed near London or some other large 
centre, of suitable sample cottages for different 
types of working class tenants, and already the 
principal note of sense struck in the suggestion 
for this exhibition is, thatthe present building 
by-laws should be amended. 


“No one who knows anything of house- 
building would altogether decry the building 
by-laws, as they have served a very important 
service to the nation in at least enforcing some 
amount of light and air to each building, also 
a certain thickness of walling and a probable 
dry ground floor with a great improvement: in 
drainage matters, but there is no elasticity in 
these laws, and where their requirements might 
be partly correct for a densely populated area, 
and even err on the side of weakness, they are 
often absurd in more open areas. 


« Then again, they do not advance with the 
times, and modern inventions are ignored. They 
ran up the cost excessively even in pre-war 
times, and how much more so now. Unless 
considerable latitude is allowed ,the cost to the 
ratepayer is going to be enormous, when by a 
judicious use of common-sense methods the 
desired accommodation could be obtained 
quickly and economically F | 


“It must be agreed that every room should 
have a certain minimum floor space, and each 
person a minimum cubic space, ample ventilation 
must be provided for, and that a bath should be 
provided to the cheapest house. Every house 
should be dry and weather-proof, and ever; 
tenant should either have a garden to the house 
or an allotment near. Such points along with 
drainage facilities &c., cannot be negatived, but 
when one comes to the construction and road 
questions, there opens up great opportunities for 
economy. For instance, why is the ‘prevention 
of fire’ bogey allowed still to prevail, even in 
rural districts, whilst we have such splendid and 
economical fire-resisting methods of wall and 
roof construction ? Even wood can be made 
fire-resisting at a small cost and how useful and 
picturesque have been the many wooden 
cottages in all parts of the country, yet now we 
are not allowed to build them, apart from any 
cuestion of war cost of wood. Again consider 
the useful concrete slabs for walls, making an 
efficient wall of 3 in. to 4in., &c. thick. Under 
these hide-bound laws one could not build a 
cottage wall 3ft. thick of sun-dried clay or 
cobbles. Yethow delightful are the old ones, 
and how economical in a clay district, whilst the 
question of damp is easily met. The roads 
question is absurd, for they require under the 
laws an estate developer to make his roads 
strong enough for traction engines, while the 
heaviest vehicle will be the coal cart, and 12 ft. 
wide often would be ample (as against 24 ft to 
40 ft., &c., required). always provided that wide 
margins be left. 


«Tam confident that if the rebuilding of 
England’s Cottage Homes could be left to the 
maligned speculative builder under the contro! 
of architects, with an amended common-sense 
set of by-laws used in close touch with the loca! 
surveyors, ‘there would be no need for panic 
Housing Boards, and panic finance or any 
difficulty in getting allthe cottages needed ina 
very short time, at pre-war cost—that is pre-war 
cost for similar accommodation—ané that they 
could be built in a pleasing artistic manner, 
especially if standard fitments could be utilised, 
made by some of our art guilds.” 
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THE BUILDER. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Buil Trade in the princi to [E 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour iy & to ensure nh neon gd. cannet Ay 





for errors that may occur :— 
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TEMPORARY AND SEMI-PER- 
MANENT WATER SUPPLIES* 


' Tuts publication—one of the professional papers 
of the Royal Engineers—contains some matters 
of considerable interest to those concerned with 
water supplies, who do not aspire to a knowledge 
possessed by the hydraulic engineer. Though 
the latter half of the pamphlet is concerned with 
detailed descriptions of water installations for 
camps, which must necessarily have a somewhat 
limited interest, the first half gives in a simple 
manner some very useful information upon pipes 
and fittings and upon calculations for supply, 
which are not to be found in the text-books to 


' which those concerned with building usually 


refer. The author introduces his subject by a 
concise and well illustrated description of the 
various sizes and connections usually employed 
in wrought and cast-iron pipe work, and then 
discusses very briefly the cocks and valves in 
common _use. Tanks are then dealt with at 
rather greater length, including those of wood 
and canvas, and the stagings required for 
their support. In this section the short specifi- 
cations for galvanised steel cisterns from 150 to 
1,000 gallons capacity will be found useful 
(Plate 10). Perhaps the most interesting pages, 
as far as the general reader is concerned, are 
tose devoted to supply calculations. As the 
author points out, the first: essential is to ascer- 
tain whether the residual head of water at the 
draw-off points is sufficient. The actual or .- 
static head upon which the water pressure 
depends is measured as the number of feet in 
vertical height between the mean surface of the 
supply reservoir or tank and the draw-off point 
in question ; but from this the retardation which 
takes place, due to friction in the pipes, has to 
be deducted in terms of “* head,” the difference - 
being the working or residual head. Since 
friction depends, among other things, upon the 
size of the supply pipes, this must be reduced . 
by increasing the size of pipes used if the 
residual head falls below a certain minimum 
which the author places at 5 ft. of water. Many 
formulae have been worked out for calculating 
frictional losses; but they are not all applicableto 
small pipes. Major Smith employs , the 
following :— ’ 

_@xmxt 

~ §.5767 x d* 
where H is the loss of head in feet, G the dis- 
charge in gallons per minute, / the length of the 
pipe in feet, d its diameter in inches, and m a 
variable coefficient depending on the size and 
condition of the pipe, and for this he gives 
numerical values for pipes from }in. to @in 
diameter. He further gives a table, such as 
may be found in engineering works, showing 
the loss of head caused by friction in 100 ft. 
run of pipe of different sizes, which will appeal 
to the layman a yood deal more than the 
formula cited. This subject is further eluci- 
dated by a diagram giving the hydraulic 
gradient. 

Actual water schemes for camps are dealt 
with in the latter part of the pamphlet, and the 
requirements worked out from data taken. 
These schemes are well illustrated by plans of 
the camps showing the “ lay-out” and pipe 
runs required. An _ interesting American 
example is given for a camp of 40,060 men and 
12,000 horses, the supply per head much ex- 
ceeding that allowed in this country. Some 
notes on hot water supply are incorporated from 
another R.E. paper by Captain G. B. O. Taylor, 
which include a description of a non-return 
valve, which prevents flooding of the hot cistern 
with cold water when calls upon the hot supply 
are exceptionally heavy. The concluding 
sections deal with rapid pipe-laying and water 
purification._ 

There are many new housing developments 
under consideration in this country, some of 
which are of a semi-permanent character, and 
though these usually differ from camps in many 
important particulars, we think that much of 
the information collected in this little book 
should prove useful outside the immediate 
sphere cf military influence. . 


_4* By Major V. P. Smith, R.E. W.& J. Mackay & 
%o., Chatham. _54 pp..s,Price 38, 6d: net. 
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THE BUILDER. 
NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken}to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing work 
before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, ‘‘ proposed’’ works, at the time of 


ublication, have been actuall 


commenced. Abbreviations :— 


.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 


rban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; L.G.B. 
for Local Government Board; B.G. for Board of Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council ;.and P.C. for Parish Council. . 


ALFRMroN.—Captain Palmer-Morewood has given 
a site and £500 for a cottage hospital as a war memorial 
The U.D.C. has decided to build up to 200 houses in the 
district if necessary. 

BELFAST.—It has been decided to proceed as soon as 
possible with the building of another section of the 
Cathedral at an estimated cost of £53,000. z 

BOLTON.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Sanitary im- 
provements, ‘‘ The Thorns,” Thorns-road, for Mr. A. 5. 
Holmes ;_ making-up room, Prospect Bleachworks, for 
Messrs. R. Ainsworth, Son & Co., Ltd.; alterations, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ Lever-street, for Mr. Leach ; 
carding shed, Lostock Junction Mills, for Messrs. Wm. 
Heaton & Sons.—The Housing and Town Planning 
Committee of the Corporation has purchased the Cromp- 
ton Fold estate, situate in Breightmet. The site is 
117} acres, and the cost was £101 8s. an acre. There 
is room for about 1,200 houses of a good class, and it is 
proposed to establish a school in the centre of the estate. 

BOURNFMOUTH.—Additions, engine shed, laundry, 
Gladstone-road, for Mr. W. Sheffield ; additions, White 
Lodge, #4, Oban-road, for Mr. E. H. Cross ; extension 
vf gallery, Shaftesbury Hall, St. Peter’s-road, for 
West's Picture Co.; additions, premises, Cotlands- 
road, for Messrs. Jenkins & Sons, Ltd.; garage, West- 
haven, No. 18, Burnaby-road, for Mr. P. J. Scott.—The 
Bournemouth Gas and Water Co. is asking for fresh 
Parliamentary powers to enable them, amongst other 
things, to construct a cable-way conveyor and new 
mains in Poole. 

BRAINTREE.—Mr. W. J. Courtauld, J.P., has offered 
the Committee of the Braintree Cottage Hospital a new 
and commodious building, with twice the accommoda- 
tion of the present building. The offer has been 
om, and a sub-committee appointed to select a 
site, 

BRIDGWATER.—The U.D.C. has decided to purchase 
a site near the Cossipgton railway bridge, in the parish 
of Bawdrip, for the purpose of erecting an isolation 
hospital at a cost of £205. 

CAkDIFF.—The T.C. has decided to erect 800 houses 
as the first start of a housing scheme. 

_CARNARVON.—The T.C. has appointed a Special 
Committee to reopen negotiations with respect to a site 
for workers’ dwellings and to consider the question of 
other sites. ‘The Surveyor has re-considered the plans 
prepared in 1912, and the Sanitary Committee has 
chosen six types of cottages showing improvements 
upon the previous ones selected. It has been decided 
that the Surveyor should prepare tracings of these 
types to place before a meeting at an early date. 

CHELTENHAM.—The Public Heath Committee has 
requested the Borough Surveyor to make a preliminary 
report on an improvement ‘scheme.—Baystile-road 
footpath is to be@aved in slab-paving at an estimated 
cost of £200.—A ‘special committee has been appointed 
to consider and submit a scheme for the erection of 
working-class houses.--Plan passed :—Addition to 
workshop, Sunningend Works, tor the Gloucestershire 
Aircraft Co. 

CHORLEY.—The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee has instructed the Town Clerk to communicate 
to the L.G.B. the intention of the Corporation to 
prepare a town planning scheme, and to ask the Board, 
in view of the delay which will of necessity arise in 
obtaining the final adoption of such scheme under the 
existing regulations, what recommendations they can 
make to expedite the matter. 

COWES.—Plan passed by U.D.C. -—Erection of 
building in Birmingham-road, Messrs. D. & B. Atkey, 
7 a J. A. Attrill; garage, Park-road, for Mr. Frank 

lite, 

DEPTFORD.—New shed Bank, 
Bridge Wharf, for Messrs. Bridge 
Wharf, Evelyn-street. 

DERBY.—To meet the shortage of houses a start is 
being made with a municipal scheme for the erection 
of about 220 houses, on 22 acresjof land belonging to the 
Corporation, near Osmaston Park-road. ‘There is also 
a proposal to purchase land for the erection of 253 
other houses, making 473 in all, as a commencement. 

GREENOCK.— Steps are being taken to raise funds 
for the erection of an art gallery as a war memorial, 
Over £5,000 has already been received. 

HAILSHAM.—The R.D.C. has decided to proceed with 
the preparation of a housing scheme. 

HORNSEY.—Conversion of 46, 
Muswell Hill, into flats. 

HULL.—The City Architect has been asked to pre- 
owed plans and estimates for the proposed cottage 
aths in Albert-avenue.—Plans passed :—Kdmund 


Canal 
Ltd., 


and office, 
Harbrow, 


Church-crescent, 


Thompson & Sons, shed, Bankside, Sculcoates ; 
Whittingham & Porter, additions, Hedon-road; 
Charterhouse Trustees, alterations, 4, Silver-street ; 


British Vil and Cake Mills, Ltd., additions, Cleveland 
Mills, Wilmington ; Wm. Gillyott & Co., Ltd., work- 
men's shelter, 9, Church-lane; Horsley, Smith & Co., 


Ltd. additions, Hedon-road Drypool Engineering 
Co., Ltd., workshop, Church-street ; argreaves bros. , 
Lid., heating chamber, Dairycoates.—The following 


ans are before the Building Committee :—Co-operative 

holesale Society, Ltd., alterations, Cumberland- 
street; W. H. Smith & Son, new premises, Jameson- 
street C. D. Holmes & Co., Ltd., foundry extension, 
St. Mark’s-atreet 

LLKESTON.— Plan passed by T.C. New workroom, 
Bath-street, for Messrs. H. Carrier & Sons, Ltd 

KENDAL.—VPlan passed by T.C Extension of 


“Bee also our list of Competitions, (uniracts, ae. 


Westmorland Handle Works, Beezon-road, Mr. J 
Hutton, for Messrs. Wm. Shepherd & Sons. 

LANARKSHIRE (MIDDLE WARD). — The L.G.B. has 
sanctioned the application of the District Committee 
for authority to prepare town-planning schemes for 
areas at Cambuslang, Newton, Carmyle, &c., on the 
understanding that the District Committee will co- 
operate with the neighbouring local authorities. 

LEEDS.—Extensions to Picture House, Pearson- 
grove, Headingley ; building over Sheepscar Beck, for 
Peter Laycock, Ltd. 

LEWISHAM.—Warehouse at rear of 127, Rushey- 
green, for Mr. A. T. Eaton. 

LONG MELFORD.—A committee has been appointed 
by the R.D.C. to consider the preparation of a housing 
scheme. The medical officer says 200 houses may be 
wanted: 

NEWARK.—Power to construct new works is being 
sought by the Gas Company. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Conveni- 
ences, Junction-road, for Mr. Goodliffe ; transformer 
sub-station, Craven-street, for Church & Co. ; addition 
to premises, 46, W.llingboro’-road, for Messrs.. Lead- 
beater & Co.; addition to factory, Cyril-street, for 
Messrs. Gibbs & Co. The borough engineer has been 
instructed to submit a scheme for the erection of the 
remaining 30 houses on the Bective estate. 

NottTinGHamM.—The T.C. has decided to erect 1,000 
workmen's houses. 

OSSETT.—Plan_ passed by T.C.:—Shed, Victoria 
Mills, for Mr. H. Burrows. 

PEMBROKE.—The Pembroke Docks and Gas Co. is 
applying to Parliament for power to extend the existing 
gas works. 

PENARTH.—The U.D.C. has decided to proceed 
with a scheme of building thirty workmen’s cottages. 
The Council has also decided to call a special meeting 
of local public bodies, &c., with a view to considering 
the erection of a public memorial to Penarth soldiers 
who have fallen in the war. 

PLOMESGATE.—The sub-committee appointed by the 
R.D.C. to consider the question of providing cottages 
reports that between thirty and forty are required. 

POOLE.—The R.I).C. is making an offer for the 
purchase of three acres of land on which to erect 
houses. The T.C. has received a report from the 
Housing Committee, who recommend the provision of 
400 houses, as follows :—Hamworthy, 156; Longfleet, 
134; and Upper Parkstone, 110. Councillor J. Mow - 
lam (Chairman of the committee) said that if the ship 
building yard at Hamworthy was not continued, with 
the cessation of hostilities, the 156 houses proposed for 
Hamworthy might not be required. Alderman Ballard 
estimated the total cost of land at £10,000. 

RETFORD.—-The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee has presented a report on various sites for the 
housing scheme. The first was on the north side of 
Babworth-road, between the Great Northern Railway 
and the canal, of 18} acres ; a second, on the north side 
of Babworth-road, over the Great Northern Railway, 
containing 6? acres; a third, on the south side of 
Babworth-road, over the Great Northern, 13 acres; a 
fourth, on the west side of Hallcroft-road, containing 
15} acres ; a fifth, on the west side of Tiln-lane, con- 
taining 7} acres ; a sixth, on the south side of Bracken- 
lane, 94 acres ; a seventh, on the west side of Ollerton- 
road, Ordsall, 84 acres. The scheme will provide for 
the building of 150 houses at once, and the laying out 
of the land so that others can be erected as required. 
This scheme has been approved by the T.C. 

ROWLEY REGISs——Mr. F. Priest, chairman of the 
U.D.C. has undertaken to bear the cost of a war 
memorial in the new cemetery. 

SANDOWN.—At a public meeting the erection of a 
cottage hospital, as a war memorial, was favoured, and 
a committee has been appointed to go into the matter. 

SOUTHWICK.—Tbe U.D.C. has decided to inform the 
L.G.B. that it is prepared to build 50 houses. Sites 
have been selected, but not yet secured. 

St. HELENS.—The medical officer of health, in his 
annual repert, complains of the sanitary state of the 
town, and says “the general condition of the streets, 
passages, and footpaths is unsatisfactory, and in some 
areas of the town extremely insanitary. He also 
complains of the shortage of hospitals and the state of 
dwellings in certain parts, which, he maintains, should 
be demolished. 

Stow.—The R.D.C. has resolved to erect 80 cottages, 
and to put the Stowupland waterworks in hand before 
building. 

STRETFORD.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Store, 
Longford-road, for Mr. Harry Saville ; waiting hall for 
picture house, Cornbrook-street, for Manchester Coli- 
seum Co.; lavatories, brake dept., for the British 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Trafford Park; engineering works, Longford Bridge, 
for Messrs. Newton, Harper & Co., Ltd 

WELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA.--The U.D.C. is prepared to 
build eight houses as soon as circumstances will permit. 

SUNDERLAND.-— The Sunderland Gas Co. is applying 
for Parliamentary powers to erect new works. 

THAKEHAM.—The R.D.C. has decided to erect 150 
houses a8 soon as poasible. 

WALSINGHAM.—The R.D.C. proposes to build 18 
houses at Fakenham, and four at Ryburgh. 

W PSTON-SUPER-MARE.—At a public meeting, called 
to consider what form the war memorial should take, 
it was decided to have (1) a suitable monument to 
be placed in a conspicuous position in the town, and 
nacribed with the names of those who have fallen ; 
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(2) the erection of a new wing to the Weston-super- Mare 
General Hospital. 

WHITEHAVEN.—The R.D.C. has discussed a scheme 
to build 320 houses on a site of 36 acres, of which 133 
should be erected at once, to meet pressing require- 
ments. The matter has been adjourned for a fort- 
night. 

WILLESDEN.—The U.D.C. has adopted a housing 
scheme for 1,006 working-class dwellings, to be erected 
on 34 acres of land at Twyford Abbey, and 58 acres 
at Neasden. 

W ORTHING.—Plans passed by T.C..:—Bay-window to 
house and shop at corner of Becket-road, for Mr. Rk. 
H. Ashley.—The Public Health Committee expresses 
the opinion that the proposal to erect 50 houses for 
the working classesfalready submitted to the 1,.G.B. is 
quite inadequate to meet the needs, and it therefore 
recommends the Council to increase the number from 


50 to 200. 
FIRES. 

BRAMLEY.—Damage to the extent of over £40,000 
was caused by fire at the works of Messrs. Samuel (ibson 
& Sons, tanners and curriers, Hough Knd Tannery, 
Bramley, last week. 

GLASGOW.—Damage amounting to £1,509 has been 
caused by a fire which destroyed an upper story of the 
Glasgow Paint and Varnish Company's works at Downie 
Brae-road, Rutherglen. 

OLDHAM.—The Bank Mill, Springfield, a’ five-story 
building, occupied by James Allott, Ltd., as a woollen 
mill, has been destroyed by fire. ; 

STEPNFY.—A fire has occurred on the premises of 
Messrs. Wickhams, general drapers, Mile End-road.— 
Damage has been done by fire to the premises uf Messrs. 
Marks «& Spencer, bazaar proprietors, Adelme-grove, 
Mile End. 


——_—_—_+—~<- ———— 


Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts—; Competitions —; Public Appoint- 
ments—; Sales by Auction xxxiii, Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; thata fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned 
en receipt of a bona-fide tender untess stated to 


the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


DECEMBER 16,—Manchester.—F ENCING.—The Small 
Holdings and Allotments Committee invite tenders for 
the erection of chestnut fencing, &c., for allotments at 
Wilbraham-road, Fallowfield ; Sunderland-street, Har- 
purhey ; Upper Lloyd-street, Moss Side ; Pinfold Farm, 
Withington. Specifications at the City Engineer's 
Office, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 17.—Minworth.—CorraGes.—The_ Bir- 
mingham Tame and Rea District Drainage Board 
invite tenders for the erection of 24 cottages at Min- 
worth. Quantities of Mr. John D. Watson, Engineer, 
Drainage Board Offices, the Rookery, Erdington Park, 
Birmingham. 

DECEMBER 20.—Keighley.— BUILDING.—Tenders are 
invited for all work (except masons’) required in the re- 
instatement after fire, and the erection of an additional 
story to Melbourne Mills, Dalton-lane, Keighley, for Mr. 
Robert Clough. Quantities of Messrs. Moore w Crab- 
tree, Architects, Station-buildings, Keighley. 

DECEMBER 20.—Oxford.—BUILDING.— The Corpora- 
tion invites applications from persons desirous of 
being appointed to carry out work required to be done 
in the building trade during the ensuing year. Appli- 
cations to Mr. Richard Bacon, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Oxford. } 

DECEMBER 31.—Merthyr Tydfil—Cortaces. — The 
Corporation invite tenders for the erection of thirty- 
four workmen’s cottages at Gellyfaelog, Penydarren. 
Specifications to the Borough Architect, Merthyr. 

FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 

DECEMBER 17.—Reading—ROAD MATERIAL.— The 
Berkshire County Council invites tenders for the supply 
of broken road materials, gravel and sand for 12 months. 
Forms of tender of Mr. A. Langston Yockney, Acting 
County Surveyor, Shire Hal!, Reading. ; 

DECEMBER 17. — Brighton, — MarTeriats. — Th: 
Brighton Board of Guardians invite tenders for brick: 
layers’, plasterers’, masons’, carpenters and joiners 
materials for six months. Forms of tender of Mr H 
Burfield, Clerk, Parochial Offices, Princes-street, 
Brighton. ‘ ce 

Marci 10.—Caleutta,—LiguTino STORES. —The Co! 
poration invite tenders for gas mantles, burners, glass 
panes for street lamps, &c., for 12 months. Specifica 
tions, &c., from the Central Storekeeper, Municip 
Office Building, Calcutta. 


Public Appointment. 


DECEMBER 31.—Bangor.—-The authorities ©! eh 
University College of North Walesa, in conjunction “oth 
those of the North Wales Heroes Memorial, ar Wi ‘l. 


steps for the appointment of an architect al 
architects are invited to send in their naines ‘ 
College Registrar. 
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BRICKS, &c, 


Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
up to London 80 


CeCe tee ete eee ee eeeeeee 


Best Stoc > 


Best Blue 
Pressed Staf- 
fordshire ... 7 

Do. Bullnose.. 8 


3 
pus Susan § | 
7 
7 


Flettons ...... 
Best Stour- 
bridge ~— Fire 
bricks .-.-4. 9 BO © 

GLAZED BRIcKs— 

Best White, 
Ivory, and 
Salt Glazed 
Stretchers .. 

Headers....... 17 

Quoins, Bull- 
nose and 4}in. 

F ? 


Seeond Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Permission to be obtained ‘rom Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 
8 


One Side and 
two Ends .. 24 

Two Sides and 
one Ent.... 25 


1717 6 
7 6 





Thames Ballast ........ 0 per yard, delivered 
Pas GREE oa occesccevcce 0 
Thames Sand ...... res 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand Ow radius 
Zin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete .....-ccccces 0 o- ton. 
Per ton, delivered. 
£-s. 4, £ se. d. 
Best Portland Cement ...... 3 8 0 311 0 


Do. £z 16s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NoTeE.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Vireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
BATH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 2 Ff 
jieteenswe 1 83 


Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S8.W.R., per ft. cube 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 93 
1 


MGR. cc ccomebacWs fobanese6sse0u snes et 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railw. trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 
rs Ne ON I hs ocr ernccecéoass 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
SURTICNE, BSF Th CUNO... 0.000 cccicsencccs 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

NoTe.—#d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 

average. 
RaNvoMm BL ocks—Per be Cube, delivered at Rly. — 


Closeburn Red 
Freestone ., 

Red & White Mans- 
fieldrandom block 4 & 


2 103 
211} 


Ancaster in blocks 2 10 
Beer in blocks . 1 
Grinshill in blocks 26 

Yellow Magnesian 


Darley Dale in 
GONE Sscc40<< 210 

: Limestone do.do 3 9 

YorkK STONE, BLUE—Robin Iood Quality. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 5 8 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

30 ft. SUPET.) .. 0. eeeeeees Perlt.Super 4 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ < 411 
3 in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizea) ,, 111 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

| Rr rer: as" m= ; 3 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ a a 
Harp Yorr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 4 & 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (un:ler 40ft. 

| ee er eA Per Ft.Super 4 06 

6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ~ 56 0 
in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 7 oe 
..Per Yard Super 6 0 


2 in. self-faeed random flags 


Woobn. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, , the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
notice that until further notice the following shall be 
the n maximum prices at which imported timber may be 


sold. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD 
1st 2nd ard ¢ * Br Ay i 
é xti.2 59 57 5: 53 83 PS Weer és Fa io i? 
€ xX @...t05 56 54 52 50 2 x 8...... 52 50 48 46 
‘x 6.34 6S 61 20°47 8 % 2.25... 52 50 48 46 
x tc" 53 51 49 47 3 x 6 47 : 
14 3x11..58 56 54 51 24x 6) -~c | 47 
2).°3x0 .,53 51 49 47 3 x 5 | £ J 46 
- XX Oigecs 52 50 48 46 23x 5 46 
x $e 52 50 48 46 2 xX 6 2447 
23. 7/8....52 50 48 46 2 x 6 fF 145 
wx Bcc 58 56 54 51 2x 4 45 


UNSORTED LARGE Se? at 3rd inate Red- 


ices. 
Boands, 1st ist and 2nd, £2 10s. extra. 
4th, £1 10s. extra. 


and 4 
With SE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


Ist, 2nd. 3rd. ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
& ¢€ a 
| oer” 57 565 50 3x8 u/s .. 48 
rere 4 62 49 3x7 u/s .. 48 
O scseee 52 50 45 2442 Su/s 48 
a.~ a. £ s.d. 
2b& 2x7 BA. 48 0 0 2x 5Su/fs .. 46 0 0 
5 et we::: 4710 0 3 x 5 ufs.... 4 0 0 
- x6 u/s.. 4710 0 2x Bb w/.... 6 0 O 
i& 3x6 u/fs.. 47 0 0 2x 4u/s.... 4 0 0 
2x OW .....49° 6 


0 
Boards, £1 10s. extra per std. 


"VFR Ae hie Sot lle: nee al eieke 
3 A aS 


THE BUILDER. 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnquiry.—Ed.] 


WOOD (Continued). 


FEATHER EDGED. BOARDS, £50 per std. 


SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 


U/S SLATING BATTENS fyiow and white and 


strips), 
5th ditto, £42. 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 


U/S Red and White. 

Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. supe 
ljin. P.E. at 71/6 
lfin. P.E. at 60/- 

lin. P.E. at 47/- 
jin. P.E. at 41/- 


r 


3in. P.E. at 37/- 
in. P.E at 31/- 
tin. P.E. at 23/- 


If tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 


matched, 9d. per square extra. 


lin. xllin P.E at £54 lin. X 
lin. x 10in, P.E. at £53 lin. x 8in. P.E, at £ 


9in. P.E. at £51 


49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 


ist. 2nd. 3rd, 
£ £ 


£ & £ 

: x12and up 80 69 67 3x 8 ...... 62 55 

MEE ss0ess Te OS Gl BX FT cetese 60 53 

oe ere 66 58 56,/3x4/6...... 58 51 
Ba. © Besos 64 56 54 


Ist.2nd.3rd. 
£ 


53 
51 
49 


For complete specificaton and controlled prices, see 


issue of September 6, 1318, page 148. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, as-inch ......+. ss ae 
Zin. do. — On SS . ts 

Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 

Tabasco, African, per 


‘ 





ft. super, asincn . 03 0 vu 4 0 

Cuba, Mahogany ....... 03 0 040 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 

or Java). perload.. .. 70 0 0 .. €& O 0 
American Whitewood 

planks, per ft. cube .. : ¢.e 110 0 

“Scotch Glue, per lb. ..... S.2 3 ox — 
Liqu:d Glue, pint ...... 0 3 3 — 

Per 1,000 of 1,200 

SLATES f.o.r. —— a 

8. d. 

Best Blue — Slates, ’ by y sveduben et 0 0 

ée © OF Bccovseces 10 0 0 

First ‘quality”” nae 7 20 rd fh pe ee 20 0 0 

zs i) Seem 10 6 G 

Best Blue Portmadoc 20 by 10..... ... 20 0.0 

z ~ 16 by 8 wine te ee 

First quality ,, 4 § 1910 0 

‘ ji SOR DE deicisace 915 0 

Per 1,000 

TILES. f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢€ sg. d. 

Staffordshire district..........+.se+0e+- 415 0 

Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 56 0 0 

Ornamental ditto .........-eececees » &.3 © 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .... 098 0 

METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &c, 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 


WRoOUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 


(Discount off List for lot of not leas than £4 net 


value delivered direct from works. 


carriage forward if sent from London = .) 


Sizes up to and 


5 per cent. less 


including. 2 in, 2} in. to 6 ia. 
“Tubes. Fittings. Tuhes. Fittings. 
PEE 31 35 .... 363 37% 
WGN ivsccextct 26 S24 4... Bt 35 
GE. cts0002%0 2 50 sess Ee am 
Gui vanised Gas .. at eee 7 
a Water — 25 oT} 
= Stcam 63 on 225; of on 25 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—L ondon “‘Detoia ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck angles 
8s. d 8. d. s d. 
Zin. perydin6fts.. 42 ..31 .. 3-8 
24 in. o>) oot ee 36 ..-§ 2 
3 in. ~ = SO is. eS 
34 in, oe so w On ba? OR. nee @ 
4in. o a 6 2 i | 
RaAIN- WATER PLPEs, &C. benbi stock Branches 
Pipe. — stock a 
s. d. d. 6. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fta. plain 2 % sa 1 84. . 
2hio, 4 —: ee aa ce 
3 in. os ~ oe H S: : 
Shin. 4, o oS 2 a * ft 
4in. a on or Ole 3 & 3 
L.C.C, DRAIN PIPEs, set lengths. isi Prices. 
4in., 78. 7d. .. Sin. 9s. 2d. .. 6in., 10s. Od. 
Per ten in London. 
[Bon— £ 4. 8. d. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 17 0 O 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 17 0 0 .. 1710 @ 
Staffordshire * Marked 
a. etasesgeeee . BE BW4 O 
Md Steel Baws ........' 21 @ @ oo S896 © 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
auality, basisprice .. 1910 0 .. 20 0 0 
Hoop en, 0 basis price ., 2010 O .. 2210 0 
« o alvanised .. 33 0 0 .. = 
Sheet Iron i. 
Ordinary sizes to20g... 23 0 0 ., 2810 0 
- » 24g... 240060 ., 210 0 
= whee = SS 260 CO 


Sheet iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 2 by 


ordinary wn 0. ie $400... 

r meee sizes to g. 

OE BO Goce.ce canecese 4 08 | 
Ordinary Sons to 26 g. 36 60 


ee ae eee Oe 
. a oor re ‘ 
© o 

a: 


i 


METALS (Continu:d). 


413 


4 ton in Lenten. 
ad 


Sheet fron, Gatvanised, fiat, ~¥ quality— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 0 ... 


sd besonse> EE on 
Ordinary sizes to 26g. . 8 6 w 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
oe H sizes, 6 ft. 


20g 33 0 

ary ose.” 22 g. ‘and 

one * aT ousepetece 33 10 

rdinary sizes, 2 ras 3210 0 ., 
Beat Soft Steel Sheets, 6 {t. 
- by 2 ft. to 8 ft. to 20 g. 

oo ke, SPO 2410 0 .. 
Best ve Steel Sheets, 20’g. 

and 24 ‘ ES EE ee 2416 O i. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 O .,, 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 20 0 0 


co So 
. . 
v4 
El 


(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 


LEaD—Sheet, English, 4 ib £ 8s. 4. 
Ce. OP asscetvesees 51 0 0 .. 
Pipe in coils ......... - 51 O 4 
BO TOO 006856050006 ‘+ eee Wn be 
Compo pipe .......... 66 lv O .. 


Nore—Country delivery, 20a. 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. 


t ton extra ; lots under 
Cut to sizes, 2s. 


ewt. extra. 
Cosomn— : 
serous 8 rage ooet rae 4 ; ° Class A 
copeee hails ines “ee 03 8 cert —. 
Copper w aes oe 024 soqmgeed > 
Tin—English Ingots ,, os #. ae yy . 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ 0 110 Suidet 
Tinmen’s....... —— 02 4 eed, 
SNES csceee 02 8 pus 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 

15 oz. fourths .... 7d. 32 oz. . oo re 

» thirds ...... Téa. irds ...... lid, 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Flu ted Obecured and 
oo Chirds :....0. _ Eo Sheet, 

26 ,, fourths .... 9d. a oF 
” thirds ...... 93d. Ll 


Extra price accordi to size and 
squares cut from stoc 


be supplied without an A Certificate. 


substance for 
and only small quantities can 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
SR Oe ccaebtdccdectesciesseue coed ns 
iy Rough rolled and rough cast plute....... eos 3 
Kough rolled and cast plate.......... 64d. 
Figured oo Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanie, 


Arctic, Stip yte, and small and large 











Flemish i pccaoves gabe cvebeee oes ‘ 
_ eee stoves ‘ 
SENET dicidicncoceueacéee ateedele Uae 
White Rolléed Catedral. bensspnede cecccoee 5 
Tinted 0864060990090 00% d. 
PAINTS, &c. £8. 4 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per galloa 0 8 @ 
pad a aes: " & 08 $ 
- oe » io drums .... a 0 8 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... pas 0s 7 
in drums .... 080 
"Orders. "for these oils must be accompanied bya 
certificate from the Ministry 4 ee (Oil and Fat 
partment), St. Stephen's Westminster, 5. W.1 
Turpentine in barrels .......... < oil 0 
fh Pe Ol 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 68 0 9 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WuHiTte LEAD Paint— 
“ Blackfriars,” “‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 ib. tins) not 
ions than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 89 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per tou 47 © O 
Best Linseed il PUG cicccccs ‘per cw. 1 6 @ 
PPD reer eee cooss Por eowt. 1 0 6 
Sine. XD Quality. ...cccccccccess fxn, 0 5 6 
VARNISHES, &c. —_P*f Salon. 
Fine Fale Oak, . odeagouss Piven cocers «oe O16 4 
Pale Copal Oak side dase eres wee OF 
apectne ard-drying. Onk, oi” sea ie 
«cure e Elastic ehaesthtas -O } G 
Eine Pal aku tabs doeteetees $0cbscee SS On am 
CRC! i 0 ; 
Pale eevee ee ee ee eee eeeeeee 1 6 0 
Extra Pale eee cqacdccgceeseicsoacs @ Mm 
Best Japan IND ee cces eos esseensSaps 012 6 
Oak and Mahogany Spoascce code reneednseg 016 0 
Berlin eiebeeeeheoeseosesed basecbs 0 18 ° 
KEROCEERS. 2 obs Fae coc ccc de ccccccccccecce 
French and Brush Polish ...........«.... 1 0 0 
* The iperentien, ven on this 
ee & BUILDER 
ur alm in this list isto give, as far 
average prices of materials, not the 
or Aone a ae and B yy 
prices—a w 
who make use Of this ube teaormation: , 
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: PRICES CURRENT OF, MATERIALS.* 
[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnquiry.—Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 


Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 

up to London Bridg>. & s. d. 

Best Stocks ............ 8 3 6 
Per 1000, | ee at London Goods Stations. 


£ s. 4. 
27.8 Best Blue 
Pressed Staf- 
fordshire ... 
9 & O Do. Bulinose .. 


6 
6 
D’ble Str’tch’ra 6 
D’ble Headers 6 
6 
6 


Fiettons ...... 
“Beat Stour- 
bridge Fire 
bricks ...... 
GLAZED BrIcKs— 
Best White, 
Ivory, and 
Salt Glazed 
Stretchers .. 1717 6 
‘Headers....... 17 7 6 
Quoins, Béil- 
nose and 4$in. 
Flats ....... 21 7 a 
Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so mulch ‘each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
| Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


One Side and 
two Ends .. 
Two Sides and 


Thames Ballast 
Pit Sand 
‘Thames Sand . ae 
Best Washed Sand . 
fin. 
Concrete «..-0-060 coe 0. 
‘n, delivered. 


eeeeeees 


d. 
; per yard, delivered 


2 miles 
0» 
Shingle for Ferro- 


Per 


Best Portland Cement ...... 8 
Do. £z 16s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 

NoTE.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d, 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime .. . 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Fiteclay in s*'cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
Batn StonE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W -R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube .... 1 83 
. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 1 9 
, Jepo ° . 
an STONE— 


Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in tailway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W:R., and “Mileage Station 
G.W.R., per ft. cube 2 103 

‘Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube.. .......... seuste 8 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Note.—#d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 

average. 
| Raxvom BLocks—Per wees Cube, delivered at Rly. ‘Dont, 


2 10 
1 9 
2 6 


Closeburn 
Freestone 
Red & White Mans- 
field random block 
Yellow Magnesian 
‘ Limestone do. do 
York Stone, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
q Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Stappled random blocks ~....... Per Ft.-Cube 
-6 in. sawn. two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. super.) Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto io 
| 3 in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizea) ,, 
2in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
"(random sizes) 
in: to 2 in. ditto, ditto . 
ARD YORK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Bcappled random blocks ........Per Ft. Cube 
»6 in. sawn two sides landing fo sizes (under 40ft. 

super.) Per Ft. Super 

| 6in. rubbed two sides ditto aa 

| in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) en 
gS in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
» Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
| 1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
P notice that until further notice the following shall be 
‘the maxinium prices at which imported timber may be 
told. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 


WHITE SEA REDWOOD 
rst and 3rd qth 
: £ 
53 

50 

. 47 

47 

51° 

47 

46 

52 50 48: 46 
..52 50 48°46 
58 56 64 51 2 x 


(SORTED LARCH WOOD at at 3rd Archangel Red- 


wood 
Boards, - and nia ‘2 10s, extra. 
Boards, rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. 
WHITE eEA WHITEWOOD. 
ist.-2nd. 3rd. Ist. and. 8rd. 
£ oe % £ “& 
3x8 u/s... 48 
“3x7. u/s .. 48 
24h2x°8u/s 48— 


£ 
24K 5 u/s .. 46 
+8 3 x 5 u/s.... 46 
2 x 2.x 5u/.... 45 
ak 3x6 u/s.. 47 0 0 2x 4 u/s. oe 65 
2x 6 u/s este @ 


0 0 
Boards, £1 10s. extra per std. 


Ancaster in blocks 
Beer in blocks ... 
Grinshill in blocks 
Dariey Dale -in 

blocks .....++-- 2.10 


3 0 
7% 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 


0950 09 co po LO 
XK Rp & K pop XK KX 
Metnersbnibsenia 
ae 
XRXXKXX KKK X 


A 


Oxi0 ....3% 
aX 9 0.0035 


D aox7 u/s.. 
x64 u/s.... ri 10 
x64 u/s.... 47 10 


WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS fyelew and white and 
8 


5th ditto, £42. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 


U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
5 in. P.E. at 71/6 in. P.E. at Pi 
lin. P.E. at 60/- in. P.E at 31 
lin. P.E. at 47/- fin. P.E. at 23/- 
jin. P.E. at 41/- 
Tf tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 


lin.x1llin P.E at £54 lin. x 9in. P.E. at £51 
lin. x 10in. P.E. at £53 lin. x 8in. P.E. at £49 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 
ist. 2nd. 3rd. ist.2nd.3rd. 
SS Fee |  - 
Sxeste & 69 67 3x 8., * 55 53 
3x 78 63 61\3x 7. 53 51 
«eee. 66 58 56 3x 4/6 51 49 

64 56 54 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
issue of September 6, 1918, page 148. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... a ae a 
Zin. do. do. S kc _ 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, as incn been 
Cuba, Mahogany 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmcin 
or Java), per load.. .. 0 
American ‘Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. 0 
Scotch Glue, per lb. 8 
Liquid Glue, pint ag 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
f.o.r. London. 
£ 


SLATES. 


Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10 
= 16 by 8 


First quality” * 
Best Blue Portmadoc 


ocomooor 


First quality rm 


eococcoe® 


Best machine-made tiles can Broseley ‘or 
Staffordshire district 
Ditto hand-made ditto 
Ornamental ditto ........+-se06- eevee 
Hip ami valley tiles (per dozen) 


METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &c, 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from J.ondon stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes. 

including 2 in. 2} in. to 6 in, 

=e Fittings. rae Fittings. 
a. 7% 


Galvanised sa => 
” ater 
ee penned 63 on 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL vies Sides ‘Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck ompe 
| 5 d. 
2in. per yd.in 6 fts.. Stee 
2¢ in. 9 oe os é 
in. 9 eo oe oe 
34 in. oo o« eo ee 
4 in. és ee 
RAIN- WATER PIPES, &C. _ 
ee 


Bends, stock Branches, 
angles. stock angles 
8. x 


Ss 
11g .. 


1 

2 ° 
eS 0 .. 
Se © os 


8. 
2in, per yd.in 3234 plain. 2 
24 in, oo 8 i 
3 in. 99 so © 
Stin. Pes 
4in. 9 vere 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 ft. lengths, Londen Prices, 
4in., 7s. 7d. .. Sin. 93. 2d. .- 6im., 108, Od, 
Py. ten in come 
{RoN— 8, 8. 
Common Bars 6 16 to 
Staffordshire Crown Bars 
good merchant uality 0 
Staffordshire arked 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 21 @ 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .. 19 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 20 
o + Galvanised .. 33 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to20g... 23 
” ” 4 24 
oe . <aec; 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary eniltee 
Ordinary Beg 6 ft. by “ ee 


2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20g. .. 
SFE + see ? 


er 
8 .. 
So 


s 


oe 


pee eec cc © of 


Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 
ODE SES. os pendcarece 
Ordinary sizes to 26g. .. 


METALS (Continucd). 
° — toa in ae wry 
£ s. 4, 
Sheet Iron, Gatvanised, wey —_ ‘uality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 3 Do os 
24 8 so 8-8 8 
Ordinare zes to 26g... 39 0 0 
Galvanise Corrugated | Sheets— 
bat rer | sizes, 6 ft. to 
8 ft. 20g....... 33 0 
ey Sasa 22 g. “and 
33 10 
Ordincy sizes, 26 g. 32 10 
= Soft Steel Shects, 6 ft. 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
ond thicker 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
and 24¢ 


24 10 


24 15 oe 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 26 10 is 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 29 © 


(Under 8 in.. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London. 
mee pone English,4ib. £ 8. 4d, 
and up 51 0 8 we 
Pipe in coils § O ee 
Soil Pipe ...... 56-20 © cc 
- Compo pipe 6510 0 .. 
NoTeE—Country delivery, 26a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
cewt. extra, 
CopPEr— 
Strong Sheet . 
Thin 


ae Ib. Class A 


certificate 
required for 
all Copper, 
Tin and 
Solder 
purchases. 


Copper hails . aoe 
Copper wire ... 
Tin—English Ingots 
SOLDER— Plumbers’ 
Tinmen's 
Blowpipe 


ocoooooco 

tO DS co nO RS 0o tO 
— 

De OCR WR & 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 
Per Ft. Per Ft, 
15 oz. fourths 32 oz. fourths .... 10d. 
thirds Tid. op  Cninds 2. cece BAG, 
21 fourths .... 8d. Fluted,Obscured and 
thirds Sed. Isnamelied Sheet, 
26 fourths .... 9d. 15 oz. 74d. 
. 21 ,, 84d. 
Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 


“ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 

SIZES. Per Ft. 
bid. 
634. 


¢ Rolled plate , 
‘. Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate.........- 
Figured Koiled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oveanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
Flemish white 
Ditto, tinted 
Rolled Sheet . 
White Rolled Cathedral........... eoccece 
rinted do. 


PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 
as - » in barrels.... 9 
“ pa » ig drums .... 99 
Boiled ,, » im barrels.... as 
» in drums .... 

“Orders for these oils must be a." A 
certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and Fat 
partment), St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, . W.l 
Turpentine in barrels ‘i 011 

in drums 011 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 68 0 
“(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” “‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 lb. tins)/not 
less than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 89 1 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. 
aoe Linseed Oil Putty 


coccoom 
Cnaamae® 


ouo yy , See 


Fine Pale Oak 

Pale Copal Oak 

Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 

Pine Extra Hard Church Oak 

Sugertee Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
ER. g6 cago ccocepsevese eb oesedus 

Superfine Pale Biastic Carriage 

Fine Pale Maple 


Bn aie Roanal 
Wxten Pale Papers... ss sccesccecccesecece 
per egeee sper wee as 0ssaPncesevengodan 
Best Black Japan .. 2 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .. 
Brunswick Black ......--. 
Kenotling gong cess ye 
QUE scbcccctebearescoccstotocvns 
French and Brush Polish 


eee eee ee eee weeeee 





* The information given on this pege 
specially compiled for Tae BUILDER and 
Our aim in this listis to give, as far as 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity gana oy 
prices—a fact which should be remembered 
who make use of this information. 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


The particulars quoted below have been com- 
piled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company Kegis- 
tration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery-lane, 
W.C. 2, from the documents availab’e at the 
Companies Registry. 

TrmBER Importers, Lp. (151,777). Regis- 
tered October 25. 80, Gracechurch-street, 
London. To carry on the business of timber 
merchants, sawmill proprietors, timber growers, 
and the import and export of timber of all kinds. 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 


fNorrnH Waxes PortasBLE Saw Mirxzs, Lr. 


(151,192). Plas Her Saw Mills, Criccieth, N. 
Wales. Registered November 11, 1918. To 
carry on the business of timber merchants, saw- 
mill proprietors, timber growers, &c. Nominal 
capital £1,000. 

Preston Wacon Company, Lrp. (151,909) 
Registered November 8, 1918. To carry on the 
business of wagon builders, owners and repairers, 
engineers, machinery, and tool makers, &c. 
Nominal capital £5,000. 

Wormap & Co., Lrp. (151,963). Registered 
November 15. To carry on the business of 
boiler and pipe coverers, composition manu- 
facturers, and workers in cement, lime, plasters, 
whiting, clay, &c. Nominal capital £6,000. 

GrEorGE CovuLTer, Lrp. (151,965). 43 
Mason’s-hill, Bromley, Kent. Registered 
November 16. To acquire and carry on the 
business of builders and contractors. Nominal 
capital £2,000. 

THE GENERAL ENGINEERING Co. (Horn- 
sey), Lrp (151,971). | Campsbourne Works, 
High-street Hornsey. Registered November 
18. To acquire and carry on the business as 
engineers. Nominal capital £12,000. 

THE CARDIFF Docks ENGINEERING WorKS, 
Lrp. (151,976). Registered November19. To 
acquire and carry on ‘the business of marine, 
mechanical, electrical and general engineers and 
welders, now carried on at Harrowby-street, 
Cardiff. Nominal capital £3,000. 

Tae Soutn Coast Estates Co., Lrp. 
(151,999). 22, Ship-street, Brighton. Regis- 
tered November 21. ‘To acquire certain freehold 
properties in Hove, Susséx.. Nominal capital 
£20,000. 

Nort.ox (British Patents), Lrp. (152,016) 
Registered November 2. To acquire an agree- 
ment for the sale of certain British Patents 
relating to an invention for improvements in 
nuts and bolts. Nominal capital £10,000. 

Fruxire, Lrp. (151,995). Simplex Works 
Bevington-street, Bermondsey, §.E. Regis- 
tered November 21. To carry on the business 
of manufacturer and dealer in materials for 
soldering, brazing, welding, and joining of 
metals, &c. Nominal capital £25,000. 








Se ee Datstow 1388 

nnected 

an the Is late “ion on 
59 W. ~ see & Oo. 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “rx: 


FREE. 


THE BUILDER. 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
ednesday. 


reach us not later than 12 noon on Wed: 
* Denotes t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON.—For additional 1 lavatory at the Town 
Hall, for the Islington B.C 
*J. Johnson, 40, Halton-road, Canonbury, 12 per 


cent. on prime cost. 
John Mather, 20 per cent. on prime cost. 
McCormick & Sons, Ltd., 20 per cent. on prime cost 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE latest catalogue issued by Messrs. Tuke 
& Bell, Ltd., of High-road, Tottenham, contains 
many points of interest for those dealing with 
problems connected with sewage purification 
and water supply. ‘The question of efficient 
sewage disposal in country house work is one 
which requires a great deal of consideration, and 
the notes and illustrations given of such work 
will indicate how successful installations can be 
obtained by taking advantage of specialists’ 
services. A new feature is that of various 
reinforced concrete tanks which can be obtained 
in convenient size sections for different pur- 
poses. Distributors, sprinklers, lifts and pumps 
are illustrated in addition to the many smaller 
items which are required for modern drainage 
work. The latter portion of the catalegue is 
devoted to country house wood and metal craft. 
and some very pleasing designs are given in this 
section. The general character of the catalogue 
is good, while it is of a convenient shape and 
size and it will prove a useful addition to an 
architects’ collection of office references. 


eR 


f.{ The British Fire Prevention Committee. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee have 
recently issued a leaflet containing ten warnings 
in view of Christmas entertainments in hospitals, 
camps, &c. Copies of this “‘ warning ” can be 
obtained from the office of the Committee, at 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W., upon 
written application. 


J, J.ETRIDGE, J! 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 








Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, €E. 
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FLOOR SLABS REINFORCED | 
WITH BRC. FABRIC. 


WE have received a very useful set of tables” 
from the British Reinforced Concrete Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., Manchester, which will be of 
assistance to architects and engineers wh 
dealing with reinforced concrete floor slabay™ 
‘These tables are prepared and set out in a manner 
which enables the designer to see at a glance 
the thickness of concrete and the standard 
fabric required to carry a specified superimposed 
load per foot super over any span ranging from” 
6 ft. to 14ft. Eight separate tables are given 
for various loadings, the first where the amount” 
is 40 Ib. per square foot and the last where the 
load is 4 ewts. per square foot, and all are based 
on continuous spans. A freely supported slab- 
may be designed from the table by assuming it 
to be equivalent to a continuous span 25 per, 
cent. wider, and the fabric may be selected to 
give 25,000, 20,000 or 16,000 Ibs. per square inch | 
as the w orking tensile stress according to” 
circumstances, In addition to the floor slab 
tables; there is one which shows the properties” 
of the various standard sizes of fabric held ig: 
stock and thus the information available is quite 
complete. The matter is clearly printed and 
well arranged and is mounted on linen to permit 
folding without damage, orthe sheet may be kept 
open and pinned up in a convenient position { in, 
the office. i 


= 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








NOTE.—All communications with respect to literar 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person b ape 
relating to advertisements and other = basi ail ; 
business matters should be addressed ae 
BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publication” 
or not. No notice can be taken of anonymew 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers at meetings rests, of course, with the authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, hotographs, manuscripts, or other docu 
ments, or for models or samples sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for considera, 
tion should the owner’s name and address ¢ 
either the face or back of the drawing. Delay 
jRconvenionce may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an artic 
or to execute or lenc a drawing for publication, is gi 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, W 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to re 
it if unsatisfactory. The rece ipt by the author of) : 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply 
acceptance. 


nn 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie : 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, Moorg; 
Station Chambers, Moorfields, E.C. 2—The bes 
and cheapest materials for dampcourses, railway 
arches, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, od 
sheds and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms 
and terraces. Asphalte Contractors to For 
Bridge Co. 


N.B.—BE SURE and ORD 
“THE BUILDER.” 
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